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THIS ODD WORLD 


Luxury home for monkeys! 

FURNISHINGS IN THE LATEST STYLE 


SHtlNNEQCUtZEiTDNG 


. 


They tore the wallpaper from the 
walls, chewed up the curtains and set 
about demolishing the furnishings in Pro¬ 
fessor Bernhard Grzimek’s house. In ani¬ 
mal nurse, Doris Posolczak's house, too, 
the damage was extensive. 

Baby monkeys In Frankfurt Zoo, who 
are rejected by their mothers had to be 
brought up by the Zoo's director or their 
nurse. 

Now an “animal nursery” has been 
built in the Zoo for 180,000 Marks. A 
brewery has contributed half of this sum. 

This new building did not only cost 
as much as a doctor's country house, but 
moreover it looks like one. The tasteful 
design with its large picture windows 
would look good in an advertisement of a 
businesslike building society. 

' These large windows are important. 
Zoo visitors are not allowed into be ani¬ 
mal nursery, so that there is no danger of 
tiie tiny gorillas chimpanzees and orang¬ 
utangs being infected. 

! With tills large window visitors can 
kwep through ana watch Saiome, the baby 
gorilla, and Steve and Frank, the young 
orang-utang8 playing. 

t In the afternoons, however, the Ve- 
''^1 blinds are lowered and a sign says: 
Ssfyl We're sleeping 1 ." 7 


In the animal nursery there are dining¬ 
rooms, bedrooms, a kitchen and an equip¬ 
ment room. These are not for tho mon¬ 
keys, of course, but for their attendants 
Doris Podolczak and Gerda Schwaez, who 
have to take care of their ciiarges day and 
night. 

The furnisliings in the house are re¬ 
markably like those in a human's dwell¬ 
ing. Just like human babies the monkeys 
play with rubber animals and dolls. 

Doris Podolczak sighs: “My own 
daughter's room has for many years been 
used for purposes other than those for 
which it was intended. All this time the 
monkeys have been sleeping there.” 
Feeding bottles and gruel are now being 
prepared in the nursery’s kitchen. 
Nappies, play trousers and shirts belong¬ 
ings to the youngsters are washed there. 

Professor Grzimek said: "The cliildren 
will not stay long in this house. It is just a 
temporary home until they are strong 
enough to stand on their own feet and to 
return to tlieir own monkey commuiiity.” 

This is an idyll for the Zoo's visitors. 
Three months old Salome nestles snug 
and warm in her little bed in a deep 
blissful baby's sleep. 

Steve, who Is nine months old, plays 
with a toy crocodile made of plastic. The 
boy with the dark mop* of hair looks as 
though he may later join a beat group. 

Steve's seven month-old half brother is 
Frank, a red-haired firebrand. 
(RHEIN-NECKA^.ZpiTUNQ, 22 July 1969 ) 





Sun-house for garden and beach 

Wilhelm Bartz of Stuttgart has designed this sun-house for the 
* from plastic materials. If it is a little windy thesun-bai 

wJJr°Rort 6d bLJt J e ! S u* he benefit from the shinings 

that his garden house could be used just as well 
the beach. Cost would be from 1,200 to 1,800 Marks, 


Handbuch der Direktoren und Aufsichtsrate 

Yearbook of German directors and supervisory boards (since 1898) 

Volume I - In order of personalities 
Volume II - in order of firms 


Volume 1 - in order of personalities, 
includes alphabetically in over 1,300 pages: 
personal dates 

of approximately 15,000 businessmen 
and their positions in the business world. 


Volume II - in order of firms, 
offers information on 1,569 pages about some 3,600 
businesses, selected according to branches of industry. 
An easy search for a firm in question is made possible 
by the alphabetical table of contents and a table 
according to location. An index is included in English 
and French. 


name 

date of birth 
(home) address 
profession 
positions 


pnnuipai snaren 

For daily practical use in a handy format of 148x210mm (5.83x8 27 inches) associated com 

for banks, industry and trade, shareholders, trade associations and organizations P aren ] company 

for hotels ana information bureaus, economic and specialised media, libraries # l,ne of bus,ness 

schools of economics, local government authorities etc. 

Price per volume $ 30,- net (cloth bound) 

For further information, please apjily to*. » 

Finanz- und Korrespondenz-Verlag 

Dr. Gisela Mossner 1000 Berlin 33 (Grunewald)/W. Germany, Taunusstr.3 Phone: (0311) 894514 


C lace of business and its branch offices 
oard of managers 
managing directors 
directors 

supervisory board 
authorised officials 
share capital 
principal shareholders 
associated companies 
parent company and subsidiaries 
line of business 
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Sino-Soviet frontier dispute 
threatens to get out of hand 


P-* .'-nvNeNNiifUtfiinriMcaucntiN'.. “ ■ = 


Hie escalation of tlie 'Sino-Soviet fron¬ 
tier conflict is alarming. After the latest 
serious clash in the area between Sinkiang 
and Kazakhstan the language used on 
both sides has become even more unam¬ 
biguous. 

Peking has porclaimed that Moscow is 
preparing a blitzkrieg A la Adolf Hitler 
and the Kazakh Communist leader de¬ 
manded in a Pravda article a special civil 
defejice law to protect the population 
from weapons of mass destruction. 

B there going to be a war between the 
two most powerful Communist coun¬ 
tries? This is a question that can no 
longer be dismissed as mere speculation. 

The history of the Slno-Sovlet frontier 
dispute shows that It is less a case of 
territorial problems between two neigh¬ 
bouring countries than one of the conti¬ 
nuation of Ideological conflict by power- 
political means. 

On repeated occasions — nt the 1964 
frontier talks, for instance - Peking has 
made it clear, and continues to do so in 
its latest notos, that It docs not demand 
the return of the 600,000 square miles of 
territory that the Chinese Empire was 
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kiced under military pressure to cede to 
'torist Russia in the nineteenth century. 

All that Peking has demanded is that 
i? e unequal treaties that document the 


rejected by the Soviet Union. There were, 
Moscow declared, no territorial problems 
between the two countries. The frontier 
had developed In the course of history 
and was laid down in treaties. 

This was a serious mistake on Mos¬ 
cow's part. It now found itself in an 
inextricable quandary. The Chinese con¬ 
fronted tlieir Soviet comrades with quo¬ 
tations from Marx and Lenin In which 
both Marxist classics had condemned the 
Tsarist policy of conquest in the Far East 
as mercenary. 

What is more, and far more important, 
the Chinese were able to refer to a 
declaration made by Lenin and the Soviet 
government in 1920 to the effect that the 
first socialist state had annulled the trea¬ 
ties. 

“The Soviet government,” the decla¬ 
ration stated, “returns to ClUna free of 
charge and for good all that was merce¬ 
narily wrested from it by the Tsarist 
government and the Russian bour¬ 
geoisie." 

Because of the Chinese civil war of the 
time Lcuin’s promises were not fulfilled. 
Even after 1949, when tho Communists 
had taken over powor in China, the 
frontier issue was initially not dealt with 
“for various reasons” (Peking). 

Not until 1960, when serious ideolo¬ 
gical differences began to take shape, did 
Mao Tsc-tung raise the issue of the 
unequal treaties. In 1964 negotiations 
started, but immediately came to an 
unsuccessful conclusion. 

“It would not have been difficult to 
solve the frontier question,” Peking now 
says, referring to a declaration made by 



Chou En-lal in 1960. ‘There are minor 
differences on the map,” Chou stated. 
'They con easily be settled in peace." 

But Moscow would hear nothing of 
unequal treaties mid defended the Tsarist 
Inheritance as Russian territory gained in 
a legitimate manner. This attitude oil the 
Kremlin's part provided Mao witli superb 
propaganda ammunition. 

Valuable arguments could now be 
brought to play in support of tlic Chinese 
leader’s claim that Khrushchov and Ills 
successors had betrayed Marx and Lenin 
and were a revisionist renegade clioue. 

Social-imperialist now Tsars held sway 
In Moscow, Peking thenceforth pro¬ 
claimed, men who has assumed the cloak 


Too little too late in Ulster 
results in anarchy 


isarkt conquests be replaced by new, 
agreements. “Bearing in mind the 
«atus quo and the consideration that 
jroad masses of Soviet working people 
wve been settled in these areas for a long 
the Chinese note of 24 May 1969 

Pttts it. 

This demand was made by China in 
I9(>4 frontier negotiations* It was 


The riots between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants In Londonderry are the result of 
prejudice and blindness on the part of 
Northern Irish politicians and churchmen. 

Ever since the Ireland Act of 1922 
separated the Protestant majority of 
Ulster from the remainder of Ireland 
religious strife has rent the North. 

Not until the civil rights demon¬ 
stration in Londonderry at tiie beginning 
of October last year were the most 
striking examples of injustice and dis¬ 
crimination against Roman Catholics 
brought to an end by a programme of 
reform that has since been approved by 
Stormont. 

The reforms now turn out to have 
been too late. The million Protestant and 
half million Catholics in Ulster may live 
next door to one another and even work 
in the same firm but argumentative bigots 
on both sides are interested in neither 
reconciliation nor equalisation. 

They and a weak government that has 
been able neither to jump over its Pro¬ 
testant shadow nor to stop the hotheads 






have given rise to a situation in which 
anarchists and civil war specialists have 
taken over tiie reins of control Had the 
ban on processions and demonstrations 
since imposed been in force on 12 August 
the whole folly would probably never 
have occurred. 

Anarchists and civil rights demon¬ 
strators, however, ace exploiting the re¬ 
ligious differences in Ulster for further- 
reaching ends of their own. Twenty-one- 
year-old Bernadette Devlin MP and her 
comrades-in-arms have more in mind than 
equal rights for the Roman Catholic 
minority. Their aim is to liberate op¬ 
pressed peoples, to engage in open 
struggle against all authority and to elimi¬ 
nate not only the Protestant government 
in Belfast but also the government In 
London. 

(Mflnchnei Merktir, 16 August 1969) 


(Cartoon: Irontmus/SUdUeulsche Zeliung) 

of the old Tsars and turned Eastern 
Europe Into a colonialist empire, pursuing 
a policy of imperialist aggression ail over 
the world. 

Tho latest examples listed by Peking 
are the occupation of Czechoslovakia and 
the Brezhnev doctrine of the limited 
sovereignty of socialist states. 

The Kremlin is in a quandary. U can 
no longer acknowledge that the Tsarist 
treaties are unequal agreements for that 
would involve admitting having betrayed 
Lenin’s foreign policy so far. The result 
would be a grave loss of prestige and on 
enormous fillip for Mao Tse-tung’s repu¬ 
tation as the defender of the true faith. 
Yet tiie massive Clrlnese propaganda cam¬ 
paign Is hurting RussLa, particularly in the 
Third World but also in Eastern Europe. 

Moscow’s view of the frontier conflict 
Is an entirely different one. “The Mao 
clique," the Kremlin declares, is guilty of 
“great power chauvinism” is making terri¬ 
torial demands and pursuing an adven¬ 
turous policy defected at war and me¬ 
nacing world peace. 

In view of the difficult situation the 
Soviet leaders are in, though, it no longer 
seems out of the question that tlic 
Kremlin might step by step seriously be 
considering violent means of resolving the 
ideological dispute with Peking. 

Following the writing on the wall in 
Prague a military strike, against China's 
nuclear bases in Lop Nor, for instance, 
seems fairly unlikely. It is not, on the 
other hand, out of the question. 

Mao has evidently also let himself in 
for a risk the extent of which he can no 
longer himself determine. As an ideolo¬ 
gical weapon in tiie struggle for predomi¬ 
nance in international Communism the 
frontier conflict must be considered in¬ 
soluble until the political and ideological 
constellation in one or other of the two 
countries changes. 

This insolubility in principle makes the 
dispute extremely dangerous. It is de¬ 
veloping laws of its own that threaten to 
elude the control of either Peking or 
Moscow. 


Peter Kuntze 

(SBddautKhe Zcituns, 18 August 1969) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Rumania steers 
an independent 


course 


JgffiifcfoMatt 


Thunderous applause in Bucharest has 
subsided and when the colourful Hags and 
decorations have disappeared from houses 
and lamp-posts the Rumanian capital will 
have returned to normal. 

But unlike other Eastern Bloc party 
conferences, which usually amount to no 
more than prearranged ovations for the 

E leaders]lip, the X Congress of the 
inian Communist Party performed 
an important function. It decided the 
development of the country for the next 
five years. What direction is Rumania to 
take? 

The major issue as regards the coun¬ 
try's future role was one of personnel 
rather than policies. Nicolae Ceausescu 
was unanimously re-elected party leader. 

Unanimity was more than a matter of 
obligatory agreement. It was also genuine 
proof of confidence in the political dex¬ 
terity of a party official. By means of an 
independent foreign policy and restric¬ 
tions in terror at home First Secretary 
Ceausescu has given Ills fellow-coun¬ 
trymen a new sense of national conscious¬ 
ness. 

The party lias realised that its am¬ 
bitions can best be fulfilled via national 
mobilisation and Nicolae Ceausescu is 
increasingly becoming the guarantor of 
this policy. The personality cult sur¬ 
rounding the man may have been boosted 
of late but no doubt with the aim of 
making the policy he follows unassailable. 

In future First Secretary Ceausescu 
can claim that the self-willed foreign 
policy pursued by Bucharest has tire 
backing of the party. The principles on 
the basis of which Rumania determines 
Us international relations have been incor¬ 
porated in the amendments to the party 
statutes. 

Absolutely equal rights, independence, 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs 
of other countries and the party's right to 
decide on Us own political Line have in 
this way become prime considerations. 

Nicolae Ceausescu has thus gained 
backing for his policies, but the danger to 


Rumanian foreign policy lurks not at 
home but abroad — in the Soviet Union 
and its faithful Eastern European allies. 

One of the uncertainties that contin¬ 
ually hangs over Rumania’s head is 
whether or not the others will accept 
Ceauscscu’s justification of his foreign 
policy line. As a member of the Warsaw 
Pact and Comecon Rumania cannot over¬ 
strain its relations with other Soviet 
socialist countries. 

Nor can it press ahead too hastily and 
prematurely with its opening to the West, 
otherwise the Soviet Union's present 
mistrust would develop into open enmity. 
The Bucharest leadership will still need a 
good deal of dexterity to continue this 
balancing act. 

In the immediate future Rumania will 
have to concentrate most on the econo¬ 
my. Nicolae Ceausescu has hammered 
home to party members that industry still 
has a long way to go to meet the 
requirements of an advanced society. 

On the industrial front Rumania Is, to 
judge by the figures for the next five-year 
plan, to sliift the emphasis from heavy to 
light industry. Bucliarest will also liave to 
pay a great deal of attention to consumer 
goods and agriculture. 

Shortcomings are still often evident in 
supplies of foodstuffs and consumer 
goods. Developments will show to what 
extent the national line affects the stan¬ 
dard of living of the general public. 

In Ihc near future the Rumanian lea¬ 
ders are likely to make further attempts 
to put the leading role of the party in 
home affairs on a broader basis. There 
was frequent talk at the party congress of 
developing democracy within the party. 

The opportunity lower-ranking party 
organisations now hove of nominating 
candidates for higher-ranking bodies and 
of gaining direct access to the party 
leadership represents a case in point. 

It would be wrong, though, to think in 
terms of tempestuous liberalisation. The 
party will do Its best to ensure that this 
process is kept under control and mani¬ 
pulated in accordance with parly require¬ 
ments at every stage. 

Rumania will not be able to manage 
without reforms and reforms were her¬ 
alded at the party congress. Admittedly, 
the leading officials who advocated them 
were not very forthcoming about the 
details, and maybe the time was not ripe 
for demonstrative announcement of the 
measures planned. 

The hue and cry about President 
Nixon's visit and tho resolutions of the 
party congress, which differed in so many 
respects from those of other ruling Com¬ 
munist Parties, must first subside. The 
Rumanian experiment lias not yet entire¬ 
ly succeeded. Bucharest will have to 
consider carefully all further steps. 

Heinz Verfiirth 

(Handetablalt, 14 August 1969) 


Franc devaluation marks the 
end of an era 


USA makes approaches to China 


Secretary of State Rogers’ announce¬ 
ment that the United States plans soon to 
make a renewed attempt to arrange dis¬ 
cussions with the People's Republic of 
Cliina is Interpreted in Washington as an 
unsub tie hint in Moscow’s direction that 
the USA has other diplomatic cards to 
play should the Kremlin not give the 
go-ahead for the planned strategic arms 
Limitations talks. 

The Secretary of State had already 
emphasised America’s aim to improve 
relations with China. This, however, he 
claimed, meant no change in relations 
between Washington and Formosa, which 
will continue to be supported by the 
United States as the legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the Chinese people. 

As long as this remains the official 
guideline of American policy rather than 
a tactical manoeuvre there is little like¬ 
lihood of an improvement in relations 
with mainland China. 

Even so, there remains the possibility 


of closer contacts between Washington 
and Peking, such as the at one stage 
monthly exchanges between the US and 
Chinese ambassadors in Warsaw, talks 
interrupted by the cultural revolution. 

In America a growing number of 
people advocate normalisation of rela¬ 
tions between the two and even President 
Nixon stressed during his election cam¬ 
paign the need for a normalisation of 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China. 

When President Nixon came to power 
he arranged a new round of ambassadorial 
talks but Peking called it off, alleging an 
aggressive attitude on the part of the 
USA. It remains to be seen whether after 
repeated American emphasis of readiness 
to talk Peking will now show willing. It 
also remains to be seen how seriously the 
Soviet Union will take tha; White House 
calling China as trumps. 

(Kfeler Nachrtebten, 13 Aufcust 1969) 
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President Pompidou's decision to de¬ 
value the franc has been termed a change 
in the style of French politics. This is not 
in itself incorrect but the idea of a change 
of style does not get to the heart of tho 
matter. 

A change of style could mean that 
under Georges Pompidou only the form 
and not the content has changed. In 
reality devaluation represents a departure 
from the principles of General de Gaulle. 

The General may at one stage or 
another have regarded devaluation as ne¬ 
cessary or at least useful in terms of 
economic policy but he was governed 
mainly by the idea - verging on an idee 
fixe — that devaluation was something of 
a national disgrace. 

M. Pompidou, his successor, has no 
regard for any tiling but the realities. The 
mystical goes by the board. He has not, 
of course, jettisoned the concept of the 
nation but for him it is less cloaked in 
mystery. 

Since devaluation promises to be bene¬ 
ficial for the nation Georges Pompidou 
feels lie is nothing if not a patriot and a 
good Gaullist to boot. 

The surpriso effect Is, oil the face of it, 
a continuation of the General's methods, 
but sudden de- or revaluations have al¬ 
ways been the classical approach, even 
though the element of surprise has sel¬ 
dom been as successful. 

It is interesting to note the names of 
the eight men who knew three weeks 
beforehand that dcvuluntion had been 
decided. Apart from the Prime Minister 
the eight men consisted solely of financial 
experts, first and foremost M. Giscard 
d’Estaing, famous for his “Oui - nulls’* 
support of General dc Gaulle. 

Arch-Gflullists In tho Cabinet were 
neither consulted nor informed. This 
must have cut Defence Minister Dcbrd to 
tho quick - unless, that Is, he consoled 
himself with tho thought that Georges 
Pompidou too Is a President who is “not 
satisfied with opening chrysanthemum 
shows.” 

In Ills address to Parliament on assum¬ 
ing office M. Pompidou did, it is true, 
describe himself only as a guardian and 
guarantor of the constitution but he too 
governs where he feels It is right and in 
accordance with the constitution to do 
so. 

Which is of greater consequence for 
France and French politics? - M. Pom¬ 
pidou's view that the Presidency is an HQ 
of decision-making or his decision to 
depart fundamentally from the General's 
views on the currency. Surely the latter. 

It takes courage to devalue — courage 
both in the face of the country as a whole 
and in the face of rigid old-style Gaullists 
who gather in mistrustful groups deter¬ 
mined to keep the heritage pure. 

Old-style Gaullists will have viewed the 
devaluation as disloyalty. M. Pompidou 
himself sees it in addition to its monetary 
and economic significance as part of the 
policy of maintaining Frencn indepen¬ 
dence. A policy of independence, for 
General de Gaulle the be-all and end-all of 
French politics, is something Georges 
Pompidou has promised to pursue. It has 
now been shown for the first time that on 
occasion he proposes to do so by means 
and on the oasis of criteria other than 
those of the General. 

Devaluation, however, is such a far- 
reaching step that President Pompidou, 
whose decision it was, may on other 
issues choose, to continue unchanged the 
General s policy of independence. 


The boycott of the Council of ifc 
sters of the Western European Ufe 
(WEU) continues. It is hard to imafc 
Foreign Minister Maurice SchunJ 
being altogether happy at the ldca.fo 
sident Pompidou has yet to send a Fiend 
delegation to the Geneva disarmanva 
conference too; something else the Gee 
ral studiously avoided. 

French nuclear tests, axed as pat, 
tho austerity programme following i 
unrest in May 1968, are to be rerun! 
next year. On Britain’s Common Msto 
entry bid Georges Pompidou lias 
no far-reaching changes. On Europe 
integration as a whole the new Preside. 
has by no means condemned Genenli 
Gaulle’s concept of a Europe of nafo 
states, 

M. Pompidou did not, of course, 
mise far-reaching changes. He offeredi 
guarantee of continuity and on At 
strength of it was voted into office bylte 
majority of the French electorate. 


French through and through 

What is more, many an aspect d 
General do Gaulle's policies was stfc 
kutablc to more than iiis own obduiw; 
it was French through and thrap 
SuJihutschc Zcitung has always war^ 
against expectations of a new era ifri 
out of the ashes of General ds GauBeS 
political demise. 

The General may have pursued pr» 
tige policies in (op genr hut prestige was 
not his private property in politics. Pres! 
dent Pompidou is not pressing ahead 
ovcrliastily, but the more necessary he 
feels a decision to be, the mow tew- 
mincdly lie acts. 

Following devaluation of the franc 
oilier alterations to Gaullist Gnullismarc. 
no longer out of tho question. All J® i 
depend on whether or not M. Pompia® 
sees in them a gain for Franco’s iw 
pcndcucc and on this no longer bent 
posited ns absolute. Mlix lm Ftcttr 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


Bundestag election campaign 
gathers momentum 




Herbert Wehner, deputy chairman of 
the Social Democratic Party (SPD) proph¬ 
esied that the 1969 general election 
campaign would be the most political in 
the history of the Federal Republic, full 
of argument, cut and thrust. But will it 
really? 

Appearances belie this view. The Free 
Democrats (FDP) started the campaign 
ball rolling. It said that it would clear 
away the cobwebs from everything from 
the Hallstein Doctrine to the Bundes- 
wehr’sStarfighters. Its campaign was polit¬ 
ical but it was not a direct attack on 
other parties. 

Shortly afterwards the SPD had a 
large scale series of testimonials printed in 
this country’s newspapers. Numerous per¬ 
sonalities from outside the political 
sphere stated that they supported the 
SPD. Among these personalities were 
Bishop Wilm, General Baudissin, Pro¬ 
fessor Stelnbuch and quizmaster Hans- 



Some Free Democratic badges are real 
eye-catchers 

Joachim Kuhlcnkampf, nicknamod 
"Kuli” by millions of television viewers. 

They all said what nice people Willy 
Brandt and liis party colleagues were, but # 
they did not attack any other party in the 
process. 

The Christian Democrats (CDU) start¬ 
ed a little later than the the other two 
pnliw. On an election poster showing the 
bead of a young child with a self-confid¬ 
ent photograph of Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
underneath, the CDU promised to lead 
the country safely into the seventies. This 
Is a skilful combination of the earlier 
appeal to the citizens’ need for law and 
order and the look into the future which 
k now demanded. But the CDU too 
refrained from attacking its opponents. 

This wifi all change in the near future 
according to statements made by an SPD 
spokesman at party headquarters in 
Bonn. What has gone before is merely a 
Preliminary skirmish. The SPD election 
wngress in Essen on 24 August will see 
the start of five weeks hard campaigning. 

Four weeks ago at the same place the 
tilU adopted a tougher line. Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger gave the aura of being an 
Olympian statesman, but CDU general 
Beretary Dr Bruno Heck made many 
cutting remarks and parliamentary party 
^reirman Rainer Barzel won enthusiastic 
^plause in his role as a lively, unflinching 
election campaigner. 

Only the FDP plans to avoid direct 
Wfltroversy In Us campaign. It will react 
°Ny to attacks made on ft. 

So it Is going to be a hard election 
cam paign after au. Who Is going to fight 


whom?The five previous Bundestag elec¬ 
tions have seen a confrontation between 
the ruling CDU/CSU and the more or less 
strong opposition party, the SPD. The 
Grand Coalition of Christian and Social 
Democrats lias seen the end of that 

But the CDU has taken up its cudgels 
against the SPD and the SPD will fight 
back with the same weapons. Dr Haiw-> 
Joachim Ratlike is a versatile spokesman 
for the CDU. He said that the SPD was 
less an enemy than a rival. Cooperation 
between leading politicians from the two 
parties had rendered the sharp attacks of 
earlier years impossible. 

These fine nuances can no longer be 
seen so well in practice. They will recede 
even further Into the background in the 
final push before the election. In spite of 
the coalition the election campaign will 
be fought mainly between the two largest 
parties. Only the lack of personal animo¬ 
sity shows that the two sides are not 
prepared to rule out the chance of future 
cooperation. 

The official opposition, the FDP, are 
being spared the attacks of the other two 
main parties. That is not so much a 
paradox as It may appear. But it Is also no 
unqualified compliment. The CDU is fol¬ 
lowing Adenauer’s policy of concentrat¬ 
ing his guns on the enemy and not giving 
smaller parties a value greater than they 
have by paying too much attention to 
them. 

In spite of Hans-Jtirgen Wischnewski’s 
recent statement, the SPD tliinks that 
thore is little danger of a mass exodus to 
the FDP on the part of voters discon¬ 
tented with the Grand Coalition, as hap¬ 
pened in the 1968 state elections In 
Badcn-Wllrttemberg. The danger, present 
after the valiant ‘Clear away the cobwebs’ 
promises, has now been reduced. 

For its own port tho FDP avoided 
attacking either of the parties as it is 
intent on keeping the same distance away 
from both and It must also considor its 
own followers who form nothing like a 
uniform group. The FDP prefers to attack 
the Grand Coalition for what it is and 
brand it an artificial fraternity. 

One basic problem for all three parties 
is tire emergence of the National Demo¬ 
crats (NPD). Dr Rathke said that tills 
party was the main opponent in his own 
party’s view. The NPD has taken voters 
away from the CDU, especially in rural 
areas. The NPD should not be banned but 
must be fought politically with arguments 
and discussions at elections meeting. So 
far not much has been witnessed of this 
method. 



Social Democratic information stand in Hamburg 


The FDP too favours this method. Dr 
HansFrledericlis, the party’s business man¬ 
ager, took the wind out of the sails of 
the NPD candidate in his constituency in 
exactly this way. Tlie candidate was tlie 
young NPD member who claimed that gas 
chambers were to be considered as quite a 
norma) form of death and was forthwith 
removed from the political arena. 

Tlie SPD claims rightly or wrongly to 
be unworried by NPD competition. There 
was a large gap between the voting 
potential of each of the two parties. 
There Is now no need to fear that 
economic disenchantment of the type rife 
in 1966 and 1967 will drive voters info 
the arms of the NPD, Social Democrats 
feel. 

What will be decisive in the election - 
people or issues? This old question has 
cropped up again in tills elcotiou and, 
again, no straight answor can bo given. 

In tho past tho CDU had the advan¬ 
tage of having foreign policy and econom¬ 
ic affairs as its own private domains in 
winch no other party was cnpablc of 
doing such successful work. 

That has changed since the two posts 
have been occupied by Social Democrats. 
Foreign policy will piny only a small rolo 
in the CDU’s campaign and the snnio is 
true of the German Question. The SPD 
will follow tlie CDU’s lead as neither of 
their representatives in these Ministries 
havo proved overwhelmingly successful. 

Only tlie FDP, the smallest party, has 
taken upon itself Ihc most difficult pro¬ 
blem — the German Question. There must 
be grave doubts as to whether its efforts 
will pay dividends. 

Top priority in the SPD’s election 
campaign goes of course to the success of 
Karl Schiller’s economic policy. Party 
headquarters are of the opinion that the 
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latest developments, Schiller's self-con¬ 
fessed defeat in the struggle for reval¬ 
uation and the CDU’s broadsides against 
the Minister of Economic Affairs, will 
have no adverse effect worth mentioning. 

But after the ambiguous assessment 
by the voter of the value of the visit to 
Moscow by leading Free Democrats the 
FDP must hope to gain some benefit 
from the arguments about revaluation. 
The bickering is harmful to the reputa¬ 
tion of tlie Grand Coalition and diverts 
the public’s attention from the issue of 
worker participation where the FDP were 
forced to oppose the largely popular 
proposals of the SPD, 

In past years tlie CDU has always had 
great success with their top men. This 
year they are trying the same policy with 


38.6m voters 

About 100,000 more citizens are eli¬ 
gible to vote in the Sopteinber elections 
for tlie 6th Bundestag than were eligible 
in 1965. 

According to tho Federal Statistics 
Office those eligible to vote total 38.6 
million compared with 38.5 million 
voters listed for the 1965 Bundcstng 
elections, 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 August 1969) 


Kiesinger. There is nobody to clialienge 
his position as the most effective CDU 
man. The 1953, 1957 and 1961 elections 
became for the CDU Adenauer elections 
and 1965 an Erhard election. Then 1969 
should be the Kiesinger election. The 
personal side of the CDU’s election prop¬ 
aganda is taken up almost exclusively 
with the Chancellor. 

The SPD do not agree with tliis 
treatment. The party leaves nobody in 
any doubt that Willy Brandt is the leader. 
But the spotlight is directed equally onto 
the other top politicians in the party, 
people like Karl Schiller, Herbert Wehner, 
Alex Mtiller, Helmut Schmidt, Georg 
Leber and others. 

In 1965 the FDP epitomised tlie inner 
compromises in the party by showing a 
large election poster with the five top 
FDP members. This year they are depart¬ 
ing from the earlier pattern and will be 
content to show Walter Scheel together 
with Hans-Dictrich Genscher and Wolf¬ 
gang Mischnick. In the final weeks they 
will go in pairs on electoral tours. 

The CDU will not depart from notmal 
practice when it conies to election tours. 

Continued on page 4 

Christian Democrats campaign bus on the 
road ■ • (Photosi dps) 
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BERLIN 


Gromyko’s speech and the prospects of 
progress in the divided city 


Anything that will lessen tension in 
Berlin and alleviate the situation of the 
western half of the city is worth doing. 

, Western powers showed immediate 
interest when Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko followed Nixon’s example of 
last February by mentioning the possibi¬ 
lity of new talks on Berlin. 

Andrei Gromyko, it is true, offered 
little that could arouse great expecta¬ 
tions. The Kremlin already wants to talk, 
but nobody could infer from the speech 
that the Soviet Union wants to discuss a 
solution which is also acceptable to the 
West. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister gave voice 
to the old complaint that the territory of 
West Berlin was being used for purposes 
that were hostile to the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and other socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

Wc also heard the old demand: “No 
encroachment on the GDR’b just interests 
can bo tolerated.” More must be pro¬ 
duced before a rosy future can be forecast 
for Berlin. 

Speculation is fed by the long Sino- 
Russian border. It Is thought that the 
Soviet Union wants peace and relaxation 
of tension in the West because of the 
threat on its Eastern border. 

This theory seems less plausible under 
closer examination. By relaxation of ten¬ 
sion in Europe the Soviet Union means a 
consolidation of its European empire. 


t^wmijvw W* 'MytKJrtANO I 

And tliis clashes directly with the West’s 
vital interests in Berlin. Consolidation in 
the Soviet sense is not possible unless 
West Beilin is deprived of the basis of its 
existence, the occupation statute and the 
occupation rights of the three Western 
powers. 

The rlglits of occupation are irrevoc¬ 
able and, in international law, set Jiigh 
above all other treaties. On the one hand 
these rights undermine the GDR’s sover¬ 
eignty and guarantee free access to West 
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way the wind blows in the East. Accord¬ 
ing to him the struggle against imperial¬ 
ism is the key problem of the age and a 
worsening of the situation is imminent. 
Tills dogmatic zealotry threatens nobody 
more than the West Berliners. 

It is not at first sight clear why the 
Russians arc interested in an improve¬ 
ment of the situation in and around West 
Berlin. The- West would profit from an 
improved situation. When access were 
guaranteed, West Berlin would nourish 
for the first time in its short history. 

But discussions have been mentioned. 
It is easy to suspect that Andrei Gromyko 
is trying to do the same in Europe as Ho 
Chi Minli at the other side of the world. 
He wants to sit at a conference table with 
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Allies’ Berlin 
move welcomed 

All three parties represented in the 
Bundestag welcome the fact that the three 
Western powers are pushing Moscow to 
start a new round of discussions about 
Berlin. 

Christian Democratic Parliamentary 
Party chairman Rainer Barzel described 
this step as a shot in the arm for the 
policy adopted by Kurt Georg Kfesinger 
and emphasised that the Soviet Union 
must now show how genuine its desire for 
a peaceful situation in Europe Is by 
willingness to cooperate. 

Wolfgang Mischnick, Free Democratic 
Bundestag lender, said that we should not 
let ourselves be discouraged by failures. 
The Federal government and its friends 
must keep on trying even if their initiat- 
ves Find no response in Moscow. 

Rainer Barzei claimed that it was 
particularly important to encourage the 
leaders in East Berlin and Moscow to take 
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On the other hand they remove West 
Berlin from GDR influence. 

The continual aim of communist pol¬ 
icy on Berlin is to end the occupation 
rights by international agreement. Agree¬ 
ments can be revoked, and a treaty would 
give the GDR sovereign rights over roads 
and rail access to West Berlin. This would 
mean that the GDR could with justifi¬ 
cation demand good behaviour from the 
allegedly independent political unit of 
West Berlin. 

West Berlin is, when all is said and 
done an island in communist territory 
and it cannot be doubled that the GDR 
and the Soviet Union would use these 
rights and encroach oil its freedom. 

The decisive factor of the situation is 
me ideological conflict between West 
Berlin and its surroundings. And in the 
eyes of the Communist leaders this con¬ 
flict brooks no compromise. A free West 
Berlin is the thorn in the flesh of the 
empire of slavery created in Europe by 
the Soviet Union. Soviet policy can basic¬ 
ally only be hostile to an enclave of 
another political world hi its sphere of 
influence. 

Leonid Brezhnev has shown which 


Continued from page 3 

It is Kurt Georg Kicsinger who has to 
undertake the tiring, nerve-wracking tour. 

In 1961 and 1965 the SPD did the 
same with Willy Brandt. They now con¬ 
sider that he is sufficiently well-known 
and he will not be used so much in this 
year s campaign. 

There has been a lot of talk about the 
Americanisation of election campaigns 
and the influence of advertising agencies. 
Dr Rathke of the CDU accused the FDP 
of putting themselves in the hands of an 
advertising agency and their smart ex¬ 
perts. 

The FDP firmly rejected this rebuke 
and said that they were, as wag well 
known, working with an agency in DUssel- 
dorf but the people al the agency did not 
nave carte blanche and every advert¬ 
isement was arranged beforehand with the 
whole party executive. The SPD is work- 


benefit in talks about the status quo with 
a tired country. But in politics prophecy 
must be kept in its place. 

The supposition cannot be dismissed 
that perhaps both partners are tired at the 
moment. An agenda should be kept ready 
for this eventuality. As long as the desired 
guarantees for free civilian access to 
Berlin arc included the government of I lie 
Federal Republic should consider wliat it 
can do to help avoid future conflict. 

it is still of decisive importance that n 
new treaty of this type should be bused 
on the present status of Berlin. It is 
doubtful whether direct talks between 
Bonn and East Berlin on access could be 
reconciled with these overwhelming inter¬ 
ests, even under the auspices of the Four 
Power Agreement. Washington docs not 
entertain the idea and some American 
diplomats even look on with concern. So 
wiiat hopes has Bonn? 

There is a danger (lint an agreement 
between Bonn nnd East Berlin could 
undermine the Allied right of access. A 
new legal basis could gradually emerge. 
The Western Allies might then come to 
flunk that they need not, nay cannot, 
insist on their rlglits with the same 


stubbornness and persistence as tW 
until now. *** 

And the Federal Republic™*,,, 
that its Eastern partner will throw a kC 
or papers down at its feet, savins 
East has quite a different idea aW 
new legal basis. Q 

The sensible tiling to do istoaiV*, 
Soviet Union with the scepticism? 
mantled of the occasion whetherthcL? 
is ready for a consolidation of 
nation in the Western sense. It wouHb 
foolish mill costly to endanger Dnbi 
relatively secure status Tor the sakeoS 
all-German dream. ,,, 

Dieter Cm 

(HIK WICLT, 9 Auguilji 

Herbert Wehnefl 
timely reminder 

Herbert Wclincr, Minister of AH& 
man Affairs recently gave our memorial 
necessary prod. 

Many people will have forgotten k 
a year ago the East Bcrtin People’s Chant 
er formally empowered the GDR Cost 
cil of Ministers to appoint a special enw 
to take part in talks with Bonn. 

Presumably the only reason now fi 
the GDR to continue its original propo 
sals would be to cull propaganda malerii 
from the election campaign in UieFedm! 
Republic. Herbert Wehner’s promptug 
docs no! seem to be primarily intend 
for the election period. 

By the time the elections are over« 
shall discover whether the Soviet desiie 
lor relaxation of tension also extends to 
East Berlin. The response to the Western 
initiatives over Berlin will give the lint 
hints. So far the leadership of the Soca- 
list Unity Parly (SED) luis played at 
mischief-maker. One of the reasons was 
to upgrade of the GDR. Herbert Weftner 
has expressed the view that the Vacates 
could lake part in discussions with each 
other without recognising each other H \ 
foreign stales. 

This is I lie path that Bonn and East 
Berlin could go before a European sew 
fily conference. But high demands may 
make this impossible. HerbertStraem 
(Nl.ui: Kilim /.l.l llJNti, II August 19W) 


Bundestag election campaign 
gathers momentum 


Posters are increasingly being viewed 
by all three parties as a necessary evil to 
adverflse their existence (and not leave 
the field open solely to the NPD). By 
mutual agreement posters are limited to 
the last twenty days before the election, 
though the FDP only wants to take 
advantage of ten of these days. 

. Mature of electioneering are 

the SPD information stands and the 
^formation buses of the CDU and the 
*«■...°} 0ldy Prioted information is 
available in the buses. The public can also 
speak over the telephone with candidates 
and the party’s top men. 

The SPD is hoping for good results 
Horn the Social Democratic eWim-al 


speech and the discussion is often 
tinued afterwards over a drink. 

The parties are not keen to let pe 
know how much the election campai, 
costing. Total expenditure is haK 
calculate as advertising by allied orga: 
tions play a role. The lower echelon 
the party also spend a great deal that 
not accurately be estimated. 

The CDU stated that, bearing inn 
the rise in prices, their expenditure 
not risen since 1965. The SPD, it goe 
to claim, will spend 50 to 75 I# 
more than the CDU. 

Other parties quibble with these 


was not veiy optimistic after the latest aiu ^ nomore tnan supplementary, 
statement of Brezhnev. The Soviet party Tire main emphasis of party propa- 
leader Linked the holding of a European , been P Iaced on posters and 
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eventual Communist victory. Shades of l™ 011 , as an occasional booster. This year 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia! f 1 ® Revision time allotted to party polit- 

In view of such statements policy must emnh«k" E? f 10 ^ 1110 mai n 
put security before experiment. Anything now been placed on newspa- 

else would be sheer 88 far ■ costs Z 

he felt, impossible to speak of normal n t » 

salion of relations while the Wall, barbed 1 S * exp ? lditure 

wire, mines and the order to shoot at Sn^ters ^s^iH^f 11 ^ 
re gees still existed in Germany. ments took up only 35 or 40 per cent of 

(STUTTGArter zeitung, 9 a ugust 1969) their expenditure. 1 , • 


fr ^ good results 

money now than in 1965. The SPD 


most well-known representative is novelist 
Gunter Grass who goes around areas 
/underdeveloped" by the SPD showing 
his walrus moustache for the good of the 
party. 

f 0tra |J Uona J election meetings 
arc still held. They play less part in the 
city with its multitude of influences as to 
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' eering - speech is followed by counter- 


quotuig figures but says that even t 
the rise in prices into account 
spending more in this election cart 
than the 1965 campaign. The SPD 
out the cost of CDU newspaper ad 1 
ing to be about 15 million Marks 
party therefore reckons the CDU are i 
Ing far more than they are. 

But the election will not beco 
battle of handouts as many people c 
ally believed. If Herbert Wehner’s p 
ecy comes true, exaggerated adver 
allocations Will nnt lnl«» the olai 


JBIVi 

Wilhelm Dm 

(induxtrkkurier, 12 Aufu* 
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| THE WALL 

After 8 years East and West 
Berlin are growing apart 



East Berlin's new television tower 
points its metallic finger skywards on the 
West Berlin horizon. The towering struc¬ 
ture is, at 1,170 feet, the tallest building 
in Central Europe. 

The Socialist Unity Party looks upon 
it as a manifestation of Socialism, Ul- 
bricht-style. Indeed for West Berliners it 
is a symbol of the distant, the untouch¬ 
able which lives and breathes in their city, 
in their own back garden almost, but 
which stands firmly rooted on the other 
side of a wall. 

Their city? One city? What many 
people considered impossible is beginning 
to come true. The two semi-cities which 
have been cut off from one another for 
eight years are beginning to grow apart. 

It is happening despite a common 
history stretching back for centuries. The 
two Berlins are linked by a past which has 
seen many bleak moments of dark des¬ 
pair. 

It is happening despite the fact that 
people on both sides of the wall have a 
common heritage that flourished on the 
contradiction between Prussian strictness 
and cosmopolitan bourgeoisie yet called 
Goethe rather rash. 

These same Berliners are well on the 
»iy to becoming East Berliners or West 
ficrlincts. The interests of the one are 
growing further apart from the interests 
of the other. 

On one side or the Wall eyes are being 
turned, albeit under duress, to develop¬ 
ments in the Eastern bloc countries. This 


are also occasions when the Wall opens 
for some. 

On top of tliis East Berlin pensioners 
may visit the West once every year. But 
natural causes have also been instrumen¬ 
tal in breaking down East-West contact 
on a human level; sometimes death has 
intervened, of ton out of sight has meant 
out of mind. 

Contact at a technical level has been 
strictly limited; mostly in functions in a 
routine manner and without friction. 
Problems arising are dealt with by the 
most insignificant clerks. Here are some 
examples of just how sparse contact Is 
between one side and the other: 

Since there arc no telephone links 
between East and West, the police lists of 
missing persons have to be transmitted by 
teleprinter. 

In isolated cases the director of public 

f >rosecutions on one side of the Wall are 
lelped in legal matters by his colleagues 
from the other side. If planned bomb 
attacks on the Wall arc discovered, the 
East is usually notified. 

Traffic on the S-Bahn (Suburban rail¬ 
way) and U-Bahn (Underground) runs to 
schedule. In tliis sphere East-West nego¬ 
tiations Brc hardly necessary. 

West Berlin postal authorities arrange 
the delivery of mail eight times daily to 
the Soviet Zone. Once a day parcel post is 
transported by rail between the two main 
sectors. 

The sewage system is intact. West 
Berlin’s waste flows, ns cvei, on to East 
Berlin sewage farms. , . 

As can easily be imagined if this 
situation continues for long the division 



of the city into two will become real. 
This is not all. The two neighbouring 
cities will be on very bad terms. 

Even now there ore people in East 
Berlin who arc acquainted with Moscow 
and Havana, but who do not know West 
Berlin. 

As for West Berliners, there are already 
some who have walked along the Ginza hr 
Tokyo and New York’s Broadway, but 
who have never set foot on Rari-Marx- 
Allce or Unlcr den Linden (the famous 


The Berlin Wall at a point where only the 
pavement belongs to the West 

(Photo: Arcliiv) 


street leading to the Brandenburg Gate 
and now in East Berlin). Few West 
Berliners will recognise Alcxandcrplolz, 
which has been extensively rebuilt in 


recent years. 


Lise lot ti‘ Muller 


(I rankfiirler Ntfiiv iTcssi?, 13 AukiisI I'M.*)) 


Is the direction in which they see aid 
coming for a better standard of living. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the Weimar constitution 


On the other side of the Wall people 
look to the West. Their fate Is decided in 
Washington, London, Paris and Bonn. 

The estrangement of East and West 
Berlin is a result of the barbed wire. Many 
Berliners have not visited the other sfcctor 
since 13 August 1961. No West Berliner 
has been permitted to visit the East since 
the entry permits were stopped three 
jjarc ago. Exceptions are rare. A few 
West Berlin journalists and salesmen have 
allowed through from time to lime. 
Some East Berlin politicians and travel 
couriers are allowed long-term visas for 
the West. 

Personal contacts between the two 
halves of the city have dwindled. Appeals 
for special visas have usually been quashed. 
The few safety valves wliich have been 
*1 up seem to suffice. 

An entry-permit office has been open- 
JJ to deal with urgent family matters, 
t^rmits to enter the East are granted to 
people who have close relatives in the 
tas t sick or dying. Births and marriages 


Fifty years ago, on II August 1919 
Reich President Friedrich Ebert signed 
the Constitution of the German Reich at 
the Thuringian spa of Schwarzburg. 

Ten days earlier the Weimar National 
Assembly had approved the constitution 
with 262 voting ‘aye’ and 75 ‘no’. On 14 
August 1919 the constitution was gazett¬ 
ed and the Weimar Republic came into 
being. 

Both the constitution and the man 
largely responsible for drafting H, Profesr 
sor Hugo Preuss, had to tolerate many 
critical attacks. It is still maintained with 
some regularity that the Wciniar Republic 
foundered on the inadequacy of its own 
conception. But is this really true? 

The Weimar Constitution recognised 
certain basic rights of every citizen. He 
had a vote ana the system of propor¬ 
tional representation ensured that no¬ 
body's vote would be wasted. In partic¬ 
ularly important political decisions the 
man in the street was able to raise his 


10,000 political arrests since the Wall 


Since the erection of the Berlin Wall 
J 13 August 1961 arrests on political 
Bjounds in the Soviet Zone have totalled 
fl.090, the investigating committee of 
ree fowyers in West Berlin reports. 

, Jn this same period, the committee 
8,569 political sentences have 
^ passed, of wliich 5.851 were 
V?r? €c . ted witl1 attempts to flee to the 
s ;» breach the Wall or break frontier 
Nations. 


Of these 4,874 were attempts to forge 
passports and other documents or to 
breach the Wall by force; 977 were cases 
of aiding and abetting others to escape. 
Death sentences during this time, for 
so-called crimes against the state totalled 
five. 59 people were sentenced to Ufe 
imprisonment. In 261 cases sentences of 
10 to 15 years were passed. In 1,521 eases 
sentence has not yet been passed or the 
trial has not yet taken place. v 

(SUddeutschB Zeitung,-8 August 1969) 


voice and make himself heard by means 
of referendum or plebiscite. He also was 
able to steer the middle course between 
the ccntralislic aims of Preuss himself nnd 
the strictly federalists tendencies of the 
German states. 

Thus it was a constitution which- at 
the turning point between the Kaiser’s 
Reich and the Republic- was more dem¬ 
ocratic than most Germans would have 
dared to hope at the turn of the century. 

People had to a great extent freed 
themselves from the Ideas of the Kaiser's 
Reich. But there was a limitation: the 
position of the Reich President in the 
Weimar Republic smacked very much of 
that of the Raiser In Imperial Germany. 

The powers assigned to this position 
led people to give the President the 
nickname ‘ersatz Kaiser of the Germans'. 


In certain circumstances governments 
could be formed which were controlled 
by the ‘ersatz Kaiser’ and by him alone. 
These were called presidential cabinets. 
Under President HJndenburg they became 
the order of the day. 

Tiie men who drafted Basic Law 


learnt their lesson from this. Today’s 
President has a minimum of powers, and 
the nickname now applied to him is 
“official courier to tills country’s peop- 


How rightly the excessive powers of 
the Reich Presidents were criticised, since 
they were incompatible with a democrat¬ 
ic constitution! But how unjustified the 
criticisms are that were levelled against 
proportional representation at 1 the time of 
the Weimar Republic. ' 

Certainly this electoral system In prac¬ 
tice led to splinter parties. As early as 


1924 there were already 12 parties In the 
Reichstag. But as far as equality of 
opportunity is concerned, proportional 
representation, which has been “blunted’' 
in Basic Law by means of the five-per- 
cent clause, is and remains the fairest 
electoral system, since nobody’s vote is 
wasted. 

It may not have been practicable then 
and may still fall into disrepute, but this 
is less a result of the system, than the 
fault of individual voters. 

The situation was similar as regards 
other aspects of the Weimar Constitution. 
Some consolation should be found in the 
fact that it was not the inadequacy of the 
constitution’s provisions that caused the 
downfall of the Weimar Republic but that 
the German people were not prepared to 
make the best of these provisions and to 
defend and uphold them with conviction. 

But enemies of the Weimar Republic 
look the provisos of the Versailles peace 
treaty as grounds for deriding the consti¬ 
tution as the victor’s dictate. 

But even well-meaning citizens did not 
take enough advantage of their rights 
under the constitution. This helped to 
bring the Weimar legal system into dis¬ 
credit. For example the chance to make 
amendments to the constitution by 
means of plebiscite was never taken. 

When the Weimar Republic collapsed 
in 1933 it was the fault of the people 
who had never stood up to defend it, not 
an Innate fault of the Republic itself. 

Weimar’s epitaph must be the Federal 
Republic's watchword: a constitution is 
only as good as the people who uphold it. 

Rainer Kfase 

(Mflnchnsr Merkur, 13 August 1969) 
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ART 


Artists and their models 
from Diirer to Dix 


The theme of the artist and his model 
is five hundred years old. But up to now 
there lias been no exhaustive examination 
of the subject and certainly no exhibi¬ 
tion. Klaus Gallwitz, the director of the 
art gallery at Baden-Baden, came upon 
the idea only as an afterthought. 

He wanted to exhibit all Picasso’s 
numerous variations on tills theme. Then 
the plan was expanded to give a retros¬ 
pective view of the subject. Until 19 

Boll writes 
TV play based 
on own book 

Heinrich B511 has written in collabor¬ 
ation with Czech producer Voytech 
Jasny his first original television play 
based on his short story “Nicht nur zur 
Weihnachtszeit” (Not only at Yulefide). 

Jasny is best known in tills country 
for his film “Wenn der Kater kommt” 
(When the Tom Cat Comes). 

Bail’s play attacks the trashy type of 
Christmas celebration which misses the 
meaning of the festival. It also criticises 
the prosperous bourgeoisie Which, not in 
everj' case but all too often, puts its 
respectability on show for the sake of 
show, but lets it drop in extreme situa¬ 
tions. 

Heinrich B611 said; ‘*So much of my 
work, has already been filmed and often 
badly filmed. This time if it does not 
work and if it is not successful, I shall 
only have myself to blame.” 

The cameraman is one of the best in 
the world — Czech colour-picture special¬ 
ist Jaroslav Kuscra. Actors taking part 
include Rene Doltgen, Edith Heerdcgen 
Edeltraut Eisner and Gerd Baltus. 

(DER TAGESSPIEGEL, 3 August 1969) 


October a visitor to Baden-Baden Art 
Gallery will find 250 paintings, sketches 
and drawings which give a general view of 
the changes and variations of an unexpec¬ 
tedly rich motif. 

With 120 paintings and drawings on 
show Picasso plays a dominant role in the 
exhibition. And no painter has changed 
the artist-model relationship so thorough¬ 
ly and with such imagination as he has. 

It is obvious that Baden-Baden Art 
Gallery could not exhibit all the paintings 
relevant to this theme. The first work on 
this subject, Rogier van der Weyden’s St 
Luke painting the Madonna , executed 
towards the middle of the I5th century, 
could not be obtained and neither could 
some later works. 

Yet Gallwitz has attained a remarkable 
degree of completion. Eighty-five private 
owners or art galleries from ten countries 
lent their Rembrandts and Dilrers, to¬ 
gether with works by Daumier and Ingres, 
Chagall and Rouault, Corinth and Dix. 
Apart from Innumerable other old mas¬ 
ters an astounding number of unknown 
artists are represented hi the collection. 

There are some surprising omissions. 
But that is due to the demands of the 
theme. Not all painters took interest in 
the artist-model relationship. Gallwitz 
could find no examples among the works 
of such pronounced portrait painters as 
Kokoschka and Beckmann. 

Whole periods did not touch upon the 
theme. The collection at Baden-Baden 
lends the visitor to draw the conclusion 
that the 17th and 18th centuries were 
predominated by minor artists. Only in 
the 19th contury is the theme taken up 
again and then later expanded to cover 
new angles. Otto Dix and Christian Schad 
combine the theme with social criticism. 

The differing predilections and the 
changes caused by artistic and social 
considerations arc connected with the 



Max Llebermann: ’The Artist in hfs Atelier painting a Nude' 


(Photo: Kity 


peculiar tense relationship’Involved in the 
motif. When the artist is painting his 
model it is an expansion of a normal 
self-portrait. 

It is no longer the artist’s personality 
that is to bo discussed but his work, his 
activity and his whole creative existence. 
The model, subject or auxiliary is brought 
into tiic picture and evolves a peculiar 
dialectic. An internal, intimate relation¬ 
ship comes to light and reveals more 
about art and the artist than he himself is 
willing or able to say. 

Usually a woman or a girl is used as 
the model. Nude representation is not 
generally common, but Corinth for 
example shows what possibilities there 
are for new imposing variations. 

From Hie erotic tensions between ar¬ 
tist and model, which play a great role in 
Picasso, the painters of the 18lh ccntuiy 
derived the motif of the gallant artist or 
the artist in love. 

There arc several representations of 
markedly male models. One of the best 
examples is an excellent painting by 
Michael Swecrts. Albrecht Adnin uses a 


horse as a model and Heinrich CanK 
donck a cow. 

Gallwitz has also considered primto 
art. Morris Hirsh field provides a clan 
example. The younger generation of p 
sent-dny artists Is represented by Ante 
Schultzc, Jucquct and Adam!. Adrn 
makes use or a variation which raws 
the need for self-portrait. He depicts^ 
tisse, /Minting his model. Matisse id 
Marquol had already painted each otk 
witli a model and in M a nguin’s studio, 

Otto Dix was once subject of a simili 
artist-model variation. Konrad Feb 
niilllcr painted him In full action. 

Finally Picasso, lie is both abrupt an 
charming, classical and Cubist. He derive 
ninny variations from erotic relationships 
I lu works from his own imagination an 
from fatuous originals. Eventually t 
found an ahstract solution which w 
tabled (he theme. In one of his moi 
enchanting paintings only the artist ist 
be seen. The model is indirectly preseal 

Jilrgcn BmchM 

(1111. WELT, 4 August»« 



(Photo: Dieter Kflhn) 

Until 31 August the World Photo¬ 
graphic Exhibition can be seen in the 
rooms of Gottorf Castle, the state mu- 
seum of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The exhibition Is entitled Woman. Five 
hundred photographs taken by 236 pho¬ 
tographers from 85 different countries 
have been divided up into 61 descriptive 
categories. 

Once again the idea and form of the 
exhibition came from Dr Karl Pawek. He 
planned the first world exhibition of this 
sort. What is Man, which came toSchles- 


Stem magazine’s second World 
Exhibition of Photography 


w j8 1965. Stem magazine has orga¬ 
nised this exhibition in conjunction with 
261 museums in 36 countries. 

Karl Pawek was proud to announce in 
the foreword to the exhibition catalogue 
pat its predecessor, the first exhibition, 
had met with greater success in Its four 
years than any other European exhibition 
hi a specialist field. The exhibition had 
been visited by three and a half million 
people in 261 art galleries all Over the 
world. 

This impressive figure may have encou¬ 
raged the brain behind this exhibition to 
attempt a second, and this time one with 
a theme which would attract a great deal 
of curiosity before the show started. 

But this exhibition has nothing in 
common with pornography in spite of all 
the nakedness that can be seen. Instead 
Pawek judges his exhibition to be a ‘giant 
panorama of the life of a womanVlt 
shows her in all the varying moods of 
hate, fortune, sadness, pride, dullness, 
derire, hunger, pain, vice, exuberance and 
coldness. 

The main theme is so diverse that 
Pawek subdivided it into descriptive cate¬ 
gories which lie called aspects. Each of 
these sections has anything from two to 
:twelve photographs. 


Of course the aspects are very much 
subjective. This is shown by the titles of 
the various groups, for example ‘Social 
Fate, Ecstasy,’ ‘Freedom,’ ’Protest,’ 
The Star’ or ‘Unconventional.’ 

A lot can be included under these 
terms so it is impossible to include 
everything in the exhibition. 

It is not at all surprising that of all the 
photographs shown one or two say little 
and do not fit adequately in the context, 
borne do not rise above the standard of 
the pictures seen every day in a newspa¬ 
per. This can be said of photographs of 
students demonstrating against emer¬ 
gency legislation or attractive pin-ups 
irom fashion magazines, small nude nic- 
hires or a new print of President Kenne¬ 
dy’s funeral. 

The main value of the exhibition is its 
cosmopolitanism. The camera has tracked 
down women in the most far-flung cor- 

7n r8 «?*i? ie World observed them in 
ail situations. 

Photographs that are obviously posed 
are fortunately rare. Nearly all are limited 
to the portrait itself. 

deserve ape- 

cial attention. They shock especially 
when a woman’s unimaginable mirery and 
suppression show through. 7 

The section ‘Man and Woman’ con- 



(Photu: Jerome Dot 

tains many charming pictures. One 
best shows a coloured athlete aadjj" 
white wife, ‘Sex* contains shots of 
old people from Italy or the humonw^ 
different newly-weds from Cologne. 

‘Black allowed- no wldte’ Is a g 
photographic commentary on the topi® 
fashion theme. ‘Joys and Burdens ® 
Aphrodite’ and ‘Duty to Beauty* ttj 
their topics with humour. What is part** 
J?rly impressive in the exhibition M 
faces and figures of old women. ^ 

(Kleler Nachrichtwi, 4 Aup** 
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Jan Cikker’s ‘Game of Love 
and Death’ in Munich 
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Activity in creating new operatic 
works is progessing at great speed with 
the efforts of Klebe in Schwetzingen, 
Penderecki in Hamburg and now Jan 
Cikker in Munich. Premieres of all three 
took place at festivals, which means that 
they were provided with a pronounced 
official accent — as if there was nothing 
more important at the moment than 
giving definite proof of cultural awareness 
and modernity. 

When looking at the subject matter — 
themes from Goethe, Huxley and Rolland 
- it becomes dear that recourse to 
literature is regarded as providing artistic 
security. It can be said without further 
ado that the success of both of Alban 
Berg's operas has led to sdiools of opera¬ 
tic composition. There is method in the 
formulation of opera production. 

For Jan Cikker, who was born in 1911 
and was in his time the most prominent 
composer in Slovakia, this method is no 
longer a novelty. His two previous operas 
took as their material Dickens’A Christ - 
mas Carol, and Tolstoy’s Resurrection 
and at the premiere of his last opera in 
Stuttgart GUnther Rennert who prod¬ 
uced it encouraged him to try Remain 
Holland’s Game of Love and Death. 

Cikker thought over this suggestion 
and found that it wns completely in 
accordanco witli his style of composing, 
human appeal, mid this is how it camo to 
be his fifth opera premiered at the Mun¬ 
ich Festival. The libretto was written 
by the composer himself on the basis of 
Holland's Revolution tragedy. 

Cikker composed in Slovak since the 
intonation of this language meant musical 
raw material for him, in a similar way to 
Czech for Janncek.At the Munich perforin- 


Canadion art? Europeans know little 
more about the artistic scene in Toronto, 
Montreal, Quebec and the Provinces than 
they have learnt in the last few years in 
the Canadian pavilion at the Venice Bien¬ 
nials. 

The impression gained there lias never 
been one of unity. On the one hand there 
“ a striking affinity with developments 
also present in Europe- these Canada 
tends to Imitate. 

On the other hand there is a peculiar 
realism which was represented at the 
1966 Bienniale by Alex Colville, who was 
bom in 1920. 

Colville’s pictures are sometimes remi¬ 
niscent of Rene Ma gritte. People move 
oddly through empty landscapes with 
loneliness as a burden. 

, His pictures were the sensation of the 
1966 Bienniale. Two particularly stick in 
Jdnd. One showed a girl swimming in a 
deathly black sea and the other a female 
•te’Skater skating on an endless expanse 
Nice. 

Whenever Canadian art is being dis¬ 
used Colville, a master of this magical 
“alism, must always come to mind. But 
“ Would be wrong to Judge that Colville’s 
Jylo is dominant in contemporary Cana¬ 
an painting. 

At Venice we saw Yves Gaucher, an 
attract painter and a representative of 
“te younger generation. Gaucher has ob- 
•jously profited from Mondrian’s inven- 
hve genius. 

Galerie Rothe of Heidelberg is now 


once it was sung in the not too iluent 
German of Kurt Honolka. 

Rolland's play is difficult to perform 
nowadays because of its noble appeal for 
freedom. In the immediate post-war years 
it had topicality and was often performed 
On account of this there arises an 
intricate theatrical and decisive musical 
question whether is should be sung. 

A composer greedily grabs at anything 
a libretto has to offer to allow him to 
develop a dramatic scene underlined by 
dramatic music. Cikker has acted quite 
deverly so that now everything is concen¬ 
trated on the core of the piece. How can 
the human being in an exceptional situa¬ 
tion continue to live and rescue Ills 
liberty from the oppression of anxiety? 

In tills case the theme is the conflicts 
of the Jacobins in 1794. 

The characters form an eternal triangle 
with a respected member of the Paris 
Convention, his wife and her lover who is 
a persecutedGirondin. But to rescue tills 
theme from private realms the music has 
to have a double function. Firstly it must 
place before your eyes the revolutionary 
background to the psychological motiva¬ 
tion. This it succeeds in doing. The events 
in the street and in the Convention Hall 
are heard from the room which is depict¬ 
ed on stage. 

Secondly the music must give meaning 
to the action on stage, rising above the 
mere meanings of the text, which is 
written in the style of newspaper leaders 
about sacrificed love and dying truth. 

Power is lacking ns is penetration and 
the opportunity of metamorphosis. Cik¬ 
ker is able to give vent to expressiveness 
in the short purely orchestral passages 
which fill the 90-minuto long one-act 
opera. 

The composition remains unspecific as 
soon as tiie sung passages arc introduced 
and as far as the real meaning of opera is 
concerned the effect is lost. It seems ns 
though no cure has been found for the 
antinuatedness of its form in spite of Us 
freedom of tonality, in spite of a large 


Canadian art in 
Heidelberg 


exhibiting works by eight Canadian ar¬ 
tists. Only one, Alistair Bell, is concerned 
with identifiable objects from the mate¬ 
rial world and then only if the definition 
is stretched a bit. One of his wood-cuts 
shows fishing boats. The predominant 
theme of the other seven artists exhibited 
in Heidelberg is the experience of a 
landscape that is translated into abstrac¬ 
tions of shape and colour. 

Tom Onley and Brian Fisher have the 
most striking talent. With Onley subdued 
colours, often verging on grey, are con¬ 
nected witli large plain areas. To attempt 
a comparison, his works are somewhere 
between the stricter compositions of Poli¬ 
akoff and the landscapes of the young 
Berlin painter Koberling who was recent¬ 
ly introduced to the public at Galerie 
Lichter in Frankfurt. 

Although his work deals mainly with 
landscapes, Brian Fisher seems on the 
way to a new variation of monochrome 
painting. When his paintings are viewed 
from some distance faint geometrical 
patterns stand out from the basic colour. 
Surely the British artist Robyn Denny has 
been a major influence here. 

The planning behind Filler’s paintings 
is very careful and very sensitive. The 
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A scene from the Munich production of Cikker’s 'Game of Love and Death' 

(Photo: Rudolf Betz) 


orchestra made up in an unconventional 
manner, and despite mystical dialogue 
witli an invisible background choir. 

The action of the opera takes place at 
several levels and several different tracks 
in which Cikker includes flashback tech¬ 
nique. 

If synchronism of all the ingredients of 
the opera is the only truly ‘musical’ 
ingredient of opera the instrumental 
sound has a more erudite effect than the 
singing. The opera’s form, entirely predict¬ 
able, in fact ends up narrow and disjoint¬ 
ed, which hardly helps. The conductor 
Vaclav Neumann, moves arround on famil¬ 
iar territory with understanding and 
exemplary awareness of the musical con¬ 
tent. 

The three main singers Charlotte Bert- 
lioid, Donald Grober and Kiefli Engen 
add lyrically moving or dramatically ac¬ 
cented vocal lines. Munich director GUn- 
thcr Rennert accentuated the production, 
adding depth to the action on stage by 
projections and films. The decor was 
done by Ita Maximowna. 

Even so the production turned out to 
bo a succta d’cstlmc. Which was hnsically 
only to be expected. Ulrich Dibelius 

(Unndolsblalt, 5 August 1969) 


prices of his works- some 200 Marks— 
are a bargain. If I had decided to buy any 
of the works I would certainly have 
plumped for one by Fisher. 

Audrey Capel Doray divides her lands¬ 
capes up into bright dazzling impressions. 
She works witli luminous paint wliich Is 
always good for effect. 

Psychedelia by Jack Wise are also 
effective but little more than that. Brent 
Gifford and the embossed prints of Pat 
Martin Bates are well below die standard 
of Onley, Fisher and Bob Steele. The 
latter painted several small paintings oji 
one of his paintings. Nestled on the 
canvas are 150 tiny rectangular mini- 
paintings. 

. The value of the exhibition cannot be 
sufficiently appraised without knowing 
more about the situation of Canadian art. 

Galerie Rothe has borrowed the works 
of the eight Canadians from Vancouver’s 
Bau Xi Gallery. It is part of an exchange 
scheme. The Canadian gallery is now 
showing pictures borrowed from Galerie 
Rothe. 

. An exchange at this level is important 
and cannot be replaced by any official 
cultural policy. 

But one question was on the minds of 
everybody as they left the beautiful 
gallery. Whether cheered or ? little disap¬ 
pointed, they wanted to ask how reliable 
the Impression of Canadian ait given at 
the exhibition in Heidelberg is. 

Peter Iden 

(Frankfurter Rundsclisu, 2 August 1969) 


Ansbach Bach Week 
disproves critics 


It has been maintained that at the 
Bach Week in Ansbach the sacrificial 
offering made to the great patron is for 
the connoisseur, that Bach’s music is 
treated like a luxury article. 

The programme of the 1969 Back 
Week confirms this only insofar as a 
pampered public can be certain that what 
is being offered is of good quality and 
select. 

But the socio-criticnl prejudice which 
says that this Increased pampering in the 
con i for table Bach.. concert |iqll accojiipa- 
nies nn increasing mental torpor’ is com¬ 
pletely disproved. 

Conflicting interpretations of Bach 
were so purposefully juxtaposed Hint 
lively discussions wore fostered. And 
Bach discussions can bo full of passion. 
Opinion followed upon opinion and deep 
thinking about Bach was set In motion. 

The high point of a history-making 
Interpretation of Bach on a most demand¬ 
ing level will be a concert of the 
Amsterdam Leonhardt Consort nt which 
baroque string Instruments and a replica 
harpsichord of Bach’s times will bo 
played. 

The same items were on the first 
concert of the Ansbach Bach Week, in 
which Ferdinand Leitner directed what 
was a most excellent group of soloists. 

The fourth Brandenburg Concerto was 
played without fussy embellishments on 
modern flutes. The performance was so 
clear and the line so accurately followed 
that the intricacies of the score were 
boldly visible. 

A student of the famous Japanese 
violinist Yuko Shiokawa was the surprise 
of the concert performing the E major 
concerto with considerable interpretive 
ability. 

The Goldberg Variations and the Well- 
Tempered Clavier were played by a Prague 
harpsichordist. Some of the partita 
were played by JOrg Demus on the 
Bttscndcrf pianoforte. 

Thanks to interpretations which were 
played with spirit and attention to detail 
the paradoxical question was voiced 
whether Bach, or at least his works which 
were predestined for the modern piano, 
can be, or evei could have been played on 
the instrument. There were arguments for 
both cases. The high point of dogmatism, 
in many ways false in detail revolving 
round the harpsichord, seems to have 
been passed. 

Dogmatic opinions paled in the face of 
the stupendous superiority with which 
Nathan Milstein played the partita and 
sonatas for unaccompanied violin. 

(DIE WELT, 2 August 1969) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


Teenage girls have wide range of heroes 
but many are critical of adult values 


Winnelou ami Old Shatterliaml, two 
characters created by Karl May, and Jim 
Hawkins of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Treasure Island are as much the heroes of 
13 1o 15-yeur oIti girls as Jackie Ken- 
nedy-Onnssis and Emma Peel of The 
A vengers. 

This is the result of an investigation in 
which 150 secondary school girls from 
Munich were asked who their heroes 
were. 

Some of those interviewed were pro- 
yoked by the question and the term 
'hero.' “Heroes retard one’s own develop¬ 
ment” was the kind of answer heard, or 
I liave no hero but there are people who 
impress me.” 

Ten per cent of those asked - the 
girls were all between 13 and 15 - said 
that they had literary heroes. Scarlett 
O’Hara and Melanie of Gone with the 
Wind each received one vole as did Emma 
Peel for her active and self-confident 
appearance. Seven girls chose characters 
from girls’ books, characters of their age 
whose life and fate corresponded to their 
own mentality and ideas. 

The remaining 9U per cent were divi¬ 
ded up as follows. Fifteen girls chose 
historical personages. The other 80 per 
cent turned to contemporary figures, 
people of this century, even ir they arc no 
longer alive. 

Two groups were represented in the 
historical category: - composers like 
Mozart and Beethoven anti historically 
significant figures such as Joan of Arc 
Queen Elizabeth L Maria Theresa, Charle¬ 
magne and Napoleon. Jesus Christ and 
Bernadette Soubittuu were also mention¬ 
ed. 

Television stars like Peggy Fleming 
were chosen, as were personalities from 
the world of sport. Sepp Herberger, man¬ 
ager of this country’s 19"4 Workl-Cup 
winning football team, was one choice. 
Novelists were represented by Hem¬ 
ingway and Sartre, composers by Orff 
conductors by Bruno Walter and singers 
by Esther Ofarim. 

Representatives or peripheral figures 
of modern Jiistory appeared. Sonic of the 
girls chose Queen Elizabeth II, Pope John 
AAill, the Scholls, a brother and sister 
who plotted against Hitler, John F. Ken¬ 
nedy or Princess Anne. 


DERTACESSP1EGEL 

UNAIHMMlOS •HUNS* MOMMHZEITUfO 


was like one boy I always meet I w 
never grow up to become a real 

n - often stands around on street ^ 

ge of heroes 

b,i* *38 

[1111 VaiUeS , 11 w «uld be a mistake to assume,- 

these answers come from partial; 

. . .. , unoriginal people or boys and oirkTi 

people who satisfy their ideals. At second aspire to greater things, mere 
glance most are disappointing. Even great They arc all capable, like snort 
figures of history and contemporary life in their class or sports club sET 


J MEDICINE 


Dr Barnard rates highly 


Scientists or doctors were just as 
frequent. Only three were mentioned - 
Marie Curie, Albert Schweitzer and Chris¬ 
tian Barnard — but they were chosen by 
several of the girls. Here it is success 
which was the influence in the choice. 

Other girls recognised that the prere¬ 
quisites to success were as important - 
hard work, perseverance and the willing¬ 
ness to make personal sacrifices. 

“I am impressed by Peggy Fleming 
because she is always on the go,” was one 
judgement Many girls compared their 
hero to themselves. A not uncommon 
statement was: “1 really respect and 
admire the immense euergy and endu¬ 
rance of Marie Curie, especially when l 
think how difficult I find it to put down 
an interesting book or do without televi¬ 
sion just to do my homework.” 

Eighty-two of (he girls - over 50 per 
cent - chose people of their own environ¬ 
ment. Thirty-three girls - that is over a 
third of this group — chose members of 
their family. Thirteen chose their mother, 
eight their father, nine brothers or sisters 
and three their grandmothers. Ten chose 
acquaintances of their parents. Four tea¬ 
chers were selected together with one 


female doctor, one nurse, one maid and 
n one charlady. Two girls made lip imagi- 
11 nary figures as they said that they could 
s think of nobody at all who impressed 
them. 

Humour, understanding and sym- 
1 pa thy were the qualities wiiich impressed 
the girls most. "Daddy nearly always has 
f time for me when I come to him with a 

> problem. 1 need never worry that I’ll be 

alone and misunderstood.” Another com- 
■ ment was similar: “Even though we give 
1 Mummy a lot of trouble she never tires of 
helping us or giving us advice.” 

These quotes could be listed ad infini¬ 
tum. They speak for themselves. Value is 
placed on those qualities which help to 
preserve the family atmosphere. “Daddy 
quickly gets rid of any misunderstand¬ 
ing. * Or “If there is ever a quarrel 
Mummy is an excellent mediator. It’s 
impossible to argue for more than five 
minutes when she’s there." 

Other qualities were expected of the 
pupils’ ideal figures. Helpfulness, toler¬ 
ance, fairness and heartiness were inclu¬ 
ded. 

“Although I admire him lie is not my 
ideal. I think that every person should 
make the best of himself and not copy 
others," was a view expressed in (he essay 
of one of the pupils. 

The Munich survey can claim no 
representative value. The number of 
people Interviewed was too small. But it 
docs seem typical for the youth of today 
who do not want to commit themselves 
to one particular hero or even to a cliche. 

Similar results were recorded by Pro¬ 
fessor Jaidc of Hanover. Differences in 
the answers are due only to age. One 
seven teen-year-old refused to answer the 
question. “Where,” he asked, “would I 
find an ideal character among ail these 
setm-humans who all their life alternate 
between office desk, money box and 
bed? They remind me of pigs in their sty 
waiting for swill to be poured into their 
trough Is. They enjoy that sort of life.” 

. pn F °/ 0 N° Ver f ten W* Professor Jaide has 
been asking from his base in Hanover if 
the youth of today has anybody it 
consciously copies. * 

He differentiates between five types 
of young people. There are conservatives, 
the critical, the indifferent, the sceptical 

ex ample Sma ^ number who foll °w an 

Every tenth person questioned is as 
sceptical as the young man who made the 
analogy with pig-sties. They come out 

SL C0 T“? “ to “ You lear " from 
adults only what not to do in later life” 

or Our models and ideals have faded us 
so otten that we must eventually rid 
ourselves of such heroes.” 

Professor Jaide is of the opinion that 
V 0t . can learnt , from this type about 
!nn?w U, Ji. eS and ambiguities involved 
fion hjS f ° r the m ° St P 81 * out ' dated ques- 

. .^ e l . hat the young rebel against a 
traditional education of example, against 
a conventional Idealisation of parents, 
JjSjP 0 "? and educators and against the 
deification of famous people. And they 
are to be commended for this. Males are 
particularly common in this category. 

thi * type, but more com-, 
mited, are those young people who prefer 

model ° Wn reS0 Uti ? n t0 an y hero or 

They see that they do not meet many 


can often not stand up to criticism 
because their real life was or is different 
to their image. 

But this group of young scholars and 
students readily admit that other people 
do sometimes show certain good quali¬ 
ties. The young then form a collage of 
these good qualities to act as their ideal. 

Often they keep at a certain distance. 
“Albert Schweitzer is not a valid model 
because he is such a unique person.” 
Professor Jaide believes that this group, 
which comprises 30 per cent of young 
people, has a penchant to work out its 
own values. Important qualities are for 
them fairness and tolerance, understate¬ 
ment, humour and being true to oneself. 
They are gradually moving away from old 
values such as fulfilment of duty, ambi- 
tion, self-sacrifice and firmness or rigidity 
of opinion. 

Opposed to this group - to make a 
political analogy, those on the right wing 
- is a section of young people who find it 
no trouble at all to find (and accept) 
heroes whose ideals and qualities they can 
imitate. 

The people they model arc nearly 
always out of their own milieu. One 
reason for their choice is their preference 
for a simple, unproblematic life - "The 
best example is my mother. She works all 
day yet she is always contented and 
seldom complains.’’ 

Often there is a negative aspect. “If l 


in their class or sports dub, show? 
dour, arc critical and yet lolcranLTL 
attend benevolently and optimistic*! 
their duties to fellow-humans. * 
Some young people arc of m 
indifferent and apathetic. When* 
about whom they modelled then* 1 , 
upon they were unable to start to at* 
They were quite content as they wen 
According to Professor Jaide’sfoc, 
gallons this group is perfectly w% 
follow the latest fashions in clofc 
behaviour, speech, value judgements^ 
norms of conduct. The mass mediafc 
easy prey in them. They believe mik 
consumer society and comfort. 

Professor Jaidc’s comments about ih 
group were “This is the sort of mi 
person who is thought typical of ft 
youth of today. This sort of ywci 
person is the cause or the general lamcc 
that the youth of today has no values' 
And some 30 per cent of young pewi 
belong to this group. 

But do ideals ami models play suchs 
important role in the development L r l 
behaviour of youth today as isgenertf/ 
supposed? Is it not true to say that |{a 
for the Iuturc ami willingness to dews 
onescll to clandestine mentors play afv 
greater part? 

In his study Models of the Youth oj 
/ojAij', published by Lmiilerhand Verbj 
of Ncuwied, Professor Jaide brings these 
questions to the lore. 

o»n< i At;t ssm cn.. jaujuii iw) 
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Dermatologists progress in the 
treatment of psoriasis 


Time and progress in other medical 
branches have robbed the dermatologist 
of many complaints which show the 
symptoms of skin disease but which have 
actually an internal cause. 

Some sort of compensatory justice 
seems though to have ensured that the 
field of dermatology is not decreasing, 
bat increasing. 

At the Sixth Further Educational 
Course for practical dermatology and 
venereology in Munich the conference 
chairman. Professor Otto Braun-Falco 
stressed that there was a continual increase 
in skin complaints caused by the suffer¬ 
er’s profession and also by drugs or other 
medicaments. 

In spite of the increased amount of 
soap sold, parasitic skin diseases like 
scabies were still frequent. 

The course was launched in 1951 by 
Marchionini. Its purpose is to pass on new 


SUddeufschcZeffung 
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discoveries made in the field of dermatol¬ 
ogy. 

To treat his patients with the most up 
to date methods the dermatologist must 
learn the latest developments in research 
into his subject. If he is interested in 
immuno-suppressivc treatment he must 
follow the progress made in immunology. 

He must be fully informed about the 
effects and side effects of substances 
which retard the growth of cells. Only 
then can he decide if he should use a 
particular preparation in a particular case. 

This is true largely of psoriasis, a 
disease which is considered harmless yet 
has social repercussions. Psoriasis is recog- 


Small bears have long memories 


Zentrol. fSr Framd.nverkehr (DZF), Frankfurt a. M. 


Is it true that animals are mere reflex 
mechanisms? Are they incapable of 
thought and action? These common as¬ 
sertions must be categorically denied 
when referring to vertebrates. Several 
experiments made on apes and other 
vertebrates have proved the opposite to 
be (rue. 

The results are of course only appli- 
oWe to animals which have been exami¬ 
ned. Scientists arc not yet as clear about 
the behaviour of other species. This gap 
has been filled partly by a series of 
invest igut ions h L (he zoological depart ment 
ofMiinslcr University. 

The head of the department. Profes¬ 
sor Rcnsch nml his colleague I)r Dilcker 
Kccntly gave the results in a specialist 
magazine dealing with animal psychology. 

The subject of their experiments was 
ikinkajou. Kinkajous arc members of the 
ome family of small bears as raccoons, 
coatis and pandas. They live mainly in the 
primeval forests of Central and South 
America. 

The experiment was similar to tnelli- 
oJs used with apes and chimpanzees. 
The kinkajous had to fetch their reward 
- * this case two currants — from a 
^ooden box provided with a number of 
locks and barriers. 

When in form the kinkajous could 
wh their goal and pass through all the 
Mmers in 12 to 15 seconds. In 61 days 

Sui 8le experiments were made. Only 
ben were they able to go through all the 
notions perfectly. 


Atmospheric chamber 
tests fohn sickness 

at Munich University dc- 

inw t iL nt 4 °^ ba l ncolo By and climatology are 
tlgatmg the dreaded fOhn sickness, 
^nervous tension that affects many 
fohn ■ U 1 Southern Germany when the 

Unwind sweeps across the Alps. 

oiem ! er 1 aImos{ three years of develop* 
In C ^ natic chamber has been built. 
conriitL chan j! ler all sorts of weather 
bothnn? nS - W ^ k e simulated. Subtropical 
the nta* a,r ke produced and so will 
e Phenomenon called tire fohn. 

Inc nJ? I 5 edica l students who are writ- 
hJL E doctorate on the experiments 

weeks. tesrcd tf,ere * or [ ^ ree 

(HarukUblalt, s AuguM 19f.'J) 


But what was learnt was kept in 
mind. Between the learning of the sev¬ 
enth and the eighth manipulation there 
was a pause of 172 days. After this 
timespan experiments resumed and the 
kinkajou concerned had not forgotten a 
single stage of the operation. The animal 
remembered everything in its correct or¬ 
der. 

When it is considered that the small 
bears belong zoologically between mar¬ 
tens and the large bears, well below the 
level of the apes, this feat of memory is 
astonishing. 

At the end of the article the authors 
make the following generalisation: “Any 
creature with a large, well developed 
brain can execute the tests described, oven 
if the nuiinal lias not yet readied (lie 
highest branches of llie zoological sys- 

(Kiili-r Nui'lirkliten, $ AuguM I9&9) 


nisable through sharply distinguished red 
patches and white scales. One to Lwo per 
cent of the population suffer from this 
disease which renders them more or less 
socially ineffective. 

Psoriasis is obviously an inherited 
complaint which has always been present 
in the patient. It comes out into the open 
for a variety of reasons. Often it starts 
after a fever, sometimes after psychic 
traumas. External factors can also pro¬ 
voke the disease. The patches and scales 
appear sometimes after a skin complaint 
has healed, or after bums and scalds. 

Professor Braun-Falco told the course 
of the latest investigations in this field. 
According to these psoriasis became 
manifest whenever the epidermis was 
irritated by machinery or chemicals. 

The old question of whether psoriasis 
is caused primarily by inflammation or on 
the other hand by epidermic trouble 
seems to have been answered in favour of 
the latter possibility. 

The cause of the disease is obviously 
excessive regeneration of the epidermis. 
The process which is normal after an 
injury or a skin disease speeds up consi¬ 
derably. The rate of cell growth and 
division on the epidermis increases to 23 
limes what it was before. The excess skin 
falls offin the form of scales. 

This is where cytostatica can be used 
to slow down the cell growth. But they 
should be tided only in particularly seri¬ 
ous cases where no other cure is possible. 
Because of side effects there is now 
increasingly less use of cortisone-type 
preparations which must always be given 
in large doses. 

Cautious use is being made of metho¬ 
trexate in this country. It has already 
been used in large quantities by private 
dermatologists in America. But it is 
known that methotrexate can cause strain 
on the liver, genital trouble In males and 
miscarriages with pregnant women. 
Another drawback of this very effective 
preparation is the tendency to relapse 


after treatment. This occurs witli 80 per 
cent of patients. 

A patient who has seen how well the 
preparation works always wants to have it 
again. He would willingly put up with 
other harmful effects just to have a clear, 
healthy skin. A doctor has to give this 
sort of patient a methotrexate compress 
which he is to wear all the lime. But it is 
difficult to say how he can reconcile this 
with the old principle used in treating a 
patient: “Priimim nil noccre” (The im¬ 
portant thing is to do no harm). 

The proverb “Prevention is better 
than cure ’ is also valid for psoriasis and 
other skin diseases. And the prevention 
must take place before getting married 
and having children. 

When a doctor sees a skin disease he 
can say to what extent it is inherited and 
inheritable. Thirty per cent of children 
who have one parent suffering from the 
disease are themselves affected. If both 
mother and father have psoriasis, their 
child is 60 to 70 per cent prone to the 
disease. This sort of risk is too great. 
Despair can be brushed aside if the 
parents seek genetic advice from a derma¬ 
tologist. Wilhelm Glrstenbrey 

(SOddeutscho Zeitung, 4 August 1969) 


One in ten have 
latent ulcers 

Almost every tenth inhabitant of the 
Federal Republic has stomach ulcers. 
Pathologists have discovered that one in 
five of all post-mortem cases has traces of 
damage in the alimentary canal. The ulcer 
was not found during the individual’s 
life-time and caused him or her no pain. 
In the experience of Professor Norbert 
Henning of Erlangen University Hospi¬ 
tal only 20 per cent of all stomach 
ulcers and 12 per cent of dupdcivd ulcers ( 
can fully cured, 1 

Approximately every fourth person 
treated for an ulcer lias to undergo an 
operation. Only three to six per cent 
result the criticnl stage and then almost 
exclusively in men. 

Most of these ulcers, if not all, could 
be psychological. But most doctors do 
not realise this. 

(Frunkfurltir Kundwrliau, 1 August 1969) 


Dortmund students eat four bowls of mash a day 

12-MONTH EXPERIMENT TO TEST PROTEIN VALUES 


In Dortmund students arc starving for 
science. They arc living in the Max Planck 
Institute for Nutritional Physiology and 
have signed a six-month or twelve-month 
contract with the scientist in charge of 
the experiment, Dr Emsl Kofranyi. 

During this timespan they have to 
submit to strict control of what and how 
much they eat. 

The aim of these exhaustive investiga¬ 
tions is to calculate the biological value of 
various proteins on order to find out 
more about practical nutritional diets. 

Different proteins contain differing 
amounts of nitrogen. Nitrogen is more 
easily traced in a diet than protein. Fur 
this reason the experiment is concentrat¬ 
ing primarily on the amount of nitrogen 
contained in the food. The nitrogen 
consumed and the nitrogen secreted arc 
carefully measured and the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of all food is exactly calculated and 
recorded for future reference. 

The diet of the ouinea-pigs is very 
monotonous. Every day the must con* 
sume four bowls of mash which contain 
starch and fattening calories. This ac¬ 
counts for thirty per cent of tire mash. 
The test during cooking protein is added. 

Minerals and "Mamins arc included in 
crushed form am! *!ij- v Mujri is regulated 


by agar-agar and cellulose powder. The discovered that the protein found In 
diet is not so unpleasant for the gui- potatoes has the same biological value as 
nca-pigs as their constant imprisonment, protein found in ice-cream which has 
which js a condition of their contract. always been considered to be the most 
The nitrogen balance is calculated nutritious 
from the difference between the nitrogen biological value was 

consumed and llic nitro E cn secreted. If l °™ d in “mature of 37 per cent egg 

more 1 "!* secreted than consumed the mt ;°8 en with 63 per cent nitrogen from 
more i* re potato protein. A pound of potatoes has 

I the value of one egg. 

Another surprising result came from 
the investigations into the biological value 
of the protein from beans and maize. 
Both products separately show a low 
value. H however beans are muted with 

ii . , ,r.rci-inUin is maiyC ^ the rutio °* 0,ie lt > N ireC * ^ 

balance is negative - the organism reai „ am mixmc ivcs off nitrogen * the 

drawing on its own protein. iatio so per cent to 44 per cent. The 

If, on die other hand, more is con- value of egg protein is equalled. 

sumed than secreted there is a positive This discovery explains why many 

balance. If equal amounts of nitrogen are African natives or the impoverished popu- 

consumcd and secreted the balance « lution of Guatemala can live exclusively 

even. The smallest amount that the body on „ ui/e aru | beans. Dr J. Kreysler of ihe 

uses to preserve its equilibrium over a Max p| anck Nulritionul Research Station 

period of time is called the minimum al ijumbuli in the U/ambara 

balance. The more protein there is in a 0 f Tai/ania gave the under.ri'-h*' 1 k] "'\ 

diet the less foodstuff is needed to j ren h f ,j l0 v ^j a p. u similar..l'.'*.". 

produce (he even balance. 1 his is how Ihe g {0Un ,j :„,j ion* -*hi-h ‘‘.'I!.' ' 

biological value of prole hi is calculated. ...q ii,. ; 1 . 1 ..I 'i- - 1 

One of the results of the invcstigij^rm'jiiifi' ., 

lions cau'jcd general snip rite. l)i KofmrflPWR i" J "" 
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balance is negative — the organism is 
drawing on its own protein. 

If, on the other hand, more is con¬ 
sumed than secreted there is a positive 
balance. If equal amounts of nitrogen are 
consumed and secreted ihe balance is 
even. The smallest amount that die body 
uses to preserve its equilibrium over a 
period of time is called the minimum 
balance. The mure protein there is in a 
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At the moment as large sections of the 
population in European Economic Com¬ 
munity (EEC) countries spend their day 
sunbathing, scaling mountains or pitching 
tent on a camping-site, Europe’s 
hard-working country people are gather¬ 
ing in a rich harvest. 

This harvest is not only rich, but also 
costly. Only a part of it will be needed to 
cover yearly requirements. The remainder 
will be stored at the expense of tax¬ 
payers, or with the help of taxes it will be 
sold abroad at excessively low prices. 

It may even have to be given away, to 
save at least some of the storage costs. 

Agricultural Ministers in the six EEC 
countries have left on summer vacation, 
as have members of the Brussels Euro¬ 
pean Commission and their assistants, 
without finding a solution to the problem 
of excess grain, sugar, fruit and above all 
milk. 

The butter mountain, granaries and 
huge stores of .sugar go on growing. Up 
and up goes the share of income of the 
ten million EEC farmers, which they 
obtain from the tax money paid by the 
remaining 175 million EEC citizens. 

If the cost of EEC subsidies is appor¬ 
tioned equally to each person in the 
territory of the Six, then a family of four 
is making a yearly contribution to food 


Free school milk 

. Drastic guts in, the price of butter and 
the Introduction of free breakfast milk 
tor the 33 million children at schools in 
Conunon Market countries have been 
demanded by Hans-0 tto Weber, deputy 
speaker of Hesse state assembly. 

tic emphasised that according to the 
Hesse Minister of Agriculture the costs 
tor this would not exceed the sum which 
has had to be found, to date, to finance 
the so-called “butter mountain”. 

(Frankfurter Nous Ft esse, 6 August 1969) 

and drink it never even sees let alone eats 
and drinks. This contribution amounts to 
216 Marks in the farmers* pockets. 

Of this sum 80 Marks goes to subsidis- 
ing uneaten butter and undrunk milk. 

if these costs were to be met only by 
EEC citizens engaged in producing agri¬ 
cultural goods, they would each have to 
pay 1,000 Marks annually, and it is 
estimated that this would rise to 1,200 
Marks next year, without counting natio¬ 
nal subsidies. 

National Democratic Party rhetori¬ 
cians are trying to hammer home the 
message to Federal Republic farmers that 
without the government’s EEC policy 
they could demand higher prices without 
any fuss and bother. 

But these people are playing down the 
fact that this country's agriculture, even 
without the EEC, provides 90 per cent of 
its food requirements itself. Furthermore, 
an industrial State we must (EEC or no 
EEC) accept food imports from other 
countries so that they will import our 
industrial products. 

It is a triangular problem. Our indus¬ 
trial workers find their Jobs making ever 
less physical, and ever more mental de¬ 
mands. This leads to a reduced bodily 
need for calories. 

Mechanisation and constantly improv¬ 
ing methods of fertilisation of the soil 
mean that Farmers are able to push up 
their production rate all the time. 

Whereas an agricultural team In this 
country in 1950 "produced” only 8.6 
tons of grain, the same team could 
produce as much as 30,5 tons in 1967. 


‘ Farmers, like everybody else, want to 
cam more money. This has been made 
possible up till now by EEC agricultural 
market orders, which have bought excess 
produce at prices anything from 25 to 
100 per cent above international levels, at 
the expense of the EEC agricultural fund. 

As far as it is at all possible to get rid 
of these goods in other countries, they 
must be given export aid grants at the 
expenso of the agricultural fund and then 
subsidised down” to the international 
market price. 

However the point has now been 
reached where even this rarely does the 
trick. With the help of tax subsidies the 
EEC now sends one million tons of grain 
to developing countries, and still remains 
holding she million tons surplus. 

What to do? This is the question 
which is bothering not only the six 
Agriculture Ministers, but is an increasing 
problem for the six Finance Ministers and 
indeed the Common Market governments 
as a whole. 

The 14 European Commissioners will 
be taxing their brains during the summer 
vacations to try to find answers to pre¬ 
sent to the council of ministers in the 
autunm. 

The simple formula would be to lower 
prices or to pull the ground from under 
them by abolishing the buying-system. If 
this happened the farmers would bo 
subject to the same system as furniture 
salesmen, shoemakers or screw produ¬ 
cers- they would have to supply just 
enough to meet demand. 

If tills were not possible because oF 
son conditions, clinritc br the size of 
their holding they would have to find a 
new profession. 

But ten million farmers who have lived 
for generations “protected by the state” 
can not suddenly be subjected to the 
business risk” system which applies to 
other industries, even if social welfare 
bears the financial side of that risk. 

Federal Minister of Agriculture Her¬ 
mann Hdcherl is championning another 
cause in the Brussels agricultural council 
which many people ascribe to his pea¬ 
sant s cunning. He plans to impose a limit 
to tlie amount of surplus produced each 
year Farmers who exceed tills amount 
will find that they will not receive part of 
the net profit which would otherwise 
have been allocated to them by the EEC 
price system. 

Careful consideration shows that this 

ijx u i a - fot F of P rice reduction, but 
HOcherl is of the oninion that this me- 

5° j be easier for farmers to under¬ 
stand. The French and Italians object Uiat 
this plan could not operate in their 
countries because of the administrative 
structure. 

What is certain is that something must 
be done about overproduction. United 
determination on the part of the Federal 
government must ensure that at the forth¬ 
coming talks about the final method of 
financing the EEC agricultural fund an 
upper limit for expenditure is fixed. 

® onn hardI y, be able to enter these 
talks without plausible suggestions, 
though, since the French, as chief benefi¬ 
ciaries of the fund, regard it as a safe 
sinecure. The Italians too have hopes that 

profit from the fund with 
subsidies for wine and tobacco, so that 

expenditure must because of this be on 
the way towards rising. 

But since it is inevitable that each 
farmer s income would rise if there were 
fewer farmers- since further price increa¬ 
ses would be completely absurd— all 
attention must be turned to enticing as 



I RETAIL TRADE 

German ‘Drogerie’ faces 
drugstore threat 
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Grist fo the mill 
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Bee experts from 60 countries 

meet in Munich 


attention must be turned to enticing as 
many as possible away from farming into 
other professions. = , 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 August 1969) 


Sixty countries from as far opart us 
Albania and the United Slates were repre¬ 
sented at a congress iii Munich. 

The president of the Congress was a 
Rumanian, its vice-president a Czech anil 
the general secretary an Kalian. 

Bavarian Agriculture Minister Mans Ei- 
senmann expressed his amazement that 

a tiny insect has the power to cause so 
many representatives of such diverse 
countries to moot.” 

Tho insect in question is the bee. The 
meeting is the twelfth international bee¬ 
keepers congress. 

Professor Karl Frisch, the expert who 
won international renown when lie dis¬ 
covered thnt bees communicate with each 
other by means of a dance, gave (he 
opening speech. 

Wolfram Stcchc, chairman of the Ba- 
dcn-WUrttombcrg state institute Tor apia¬ 
rian studies in Hohcnhcim, was also pre¬ 
sent. He was the man who succeeded in 
proving that bees have their own dialects. 

Steclie reported to a criclo of friends: 
An Italian bee cannot make itself under¬ 
stood to a bee in Saxony. If the Italian 
bee signals to its colleagues by means of 

• tS 42?“ routine that t!lc nearest orchard 
is 700 yards away, an eavesdropping bcc 
from Saxony would be misled into think¬ 
ing it was 500 yards away. The reverse is 
also true. The different dance conven¬ 
tions are called the bee regional dialects. 

Cheese with a zip 
fastener 

Cheese with a zip is the latest novelty 
on the dairy products market. It is 
designed to enable housewives to keep an 
open packet of cheese fresh for a long 
time. 

The new zip packing method is in¬ 
tended for a brand called Delicado, one 
of many attractive milk products now on 
the market. Twelve kinds of Delicado 
cheese will be marketed by 48 selected 
enterprises,in the Federal Republic. Stan¬ 
dard quality will be maintained by exac¬ 
ting control measures. 

Delicado products arc to supplement 
regional brands in the Federal states. 
They are intended for export. 

Large quantities of Delicado cheere 
are even being exported to France. Pro- 

'vJn!?! 1 year is expected to reach 
22,000 tons. (HAndelafalatt, 3 August 1969) 


The experts got their heads logeda: 
soon as the talk turned tofir-treek* 
This type, also known os aphid-bet 1&7 
is the most expensive on lheniarkeL 

Spokesmen for the Federal Repufi 
beekeepers association say that far 
gathered from blossoms and flowers 1st 
more common and thus much chop 
tlmn aphid-bee honey. 

Jars of liuney have many shapes 
sizes, colours and prices to Hie annoyaw 
of tills country’s beekeepers. The ciiea[ 
cst brands conic from Rcdtb\na.h\av 
countrymen are well aware that the fo 
mans eat 60,000 tons of honey a ja 
the World record. 

The Cliinc.se deliver lhe goods at » 
low cost. However, none of the 1$, 
state where the honey was produced. 

If tills country’s beekeepers had to 
way every jar of honey would haR» 
carry the trade mark of our bcoke# 
federation, witli tho green diagonalsli? 
Tliis honey is more expensive, buti 
subject to even stricter controls 
those prescribed by law. 

Over 170 speeches were made in^j 
nicli on diverse topics: strains of 
cleaning, pollination, Iioncydew pnwj 
tion, and control methods of thew 1 
natural enemies. 

Hermann Huchcrl spoke of tlie ^ 
of the bees’ flight patterns on fenw 
The tiny insects arc known to 
cherry tree fertility threefold,andIts® 
to them clover fields aro five tiro# 8 
productive. 

In such analyses of the bees’ pi&fo" 
vity rate it is almost heretical t® ^ 
“What about the secret of djjr 
youth? ” The miracle preparation ijjr 
jelly” obtained from the queen W 
which is available in many chentf 
shops is very much a bone of conto®; 

Many firms producing this dud 1 ' 
based in France. , * 

Jean Couvcaux, director of 
search institute for bees and other 
catcd insects of the French Mingy: 
Agriculture said in Munich: 
dustiy produces several tons of thejj 
from the queen bee every yew-*’ 
would not comment on the effects d 
preparation. 

A bee research worker from thisf*, 
tnr suddenly appeared and s “.. 
“Chemists in Bonn have told ntf 
they do a roaring trade In 
Members of the Bundestag a* d w 
wives are excellent customers!” 

Wilhelm F.MascIff# 

(DIE WELT, 4 Aug 1 * 11 


Retail trade in this country has seen 
the advent of new trading forms oriented 
far more to consumer habits than towards 

preservation of hallowed tradition. 

These new styles of shopping have 
their own indigenous definition in tlie 
Federal Republic, but they are largely 
based on American models. 

A wave of discount stores followed the 
flood of consumer marts. But that is not 
all. If this country Is to follow the pattern 
of American trading the retail revolution 
about which there has been so much talk 
is only just starting. 

The latest brain-child of the reformers 
Is the drugstore, which is still a rarity and 
as unlike the American prototype as are 
the consumer trends in America and the 
Federal Republic. 

Experiments on a broad scale have 
Mowed isolated attempts to establish 
the drugstore. 

Seifen-Platz made the opening gambit, 
closely followed by Kaisers Kaffee. Nei¬ 
ther fimi has finally settled what the final 
aspect of this form of retailing will be. 
However it will be similar to the German 
Drogerie, a store selling cosmetics, deter¬ 
gents, paint, wallpaper and household 
wares Consumer marts, large scale 
years like mushrooms after a warm rain 
thower. Traditional retailers Immediately 
pvt a wail of despair, to some extent 
Ratified, but in many cases exaggerated 
ud unrealistic.. 

Nevertheless the consequences re¬ 
mained unforeseeable. Many small shops 
had to close their doors in the face of 
over-strong compel i ton. A further 
100,000 small retailers will follow suit in 
the next few years, many experts main¬ 
tain. 

The drugstore is to the Drogcric-owner 
what supermarkets are to the “shop on 
the corner.” Tlie Drogerio is already 
hard-pressed by chemist’s shops, limited in 
retail policy by laws and only able to 
make cursory ventures into the realms of 
medicaments. The drug store may prove 
the last straw. The system Is very like 
all-in wrestling. 

But these developements were pre¬ 
dictable. Since the giants continuously 
make Inroads into the territory of the 
Bttle men, the small-tjme retailer is forced 
to increase his range* of goods on offer. 
But this can only be a start. Since 
possibilities of expansion are limited he 
must find other ways of attracting, keep¬ 
ing and enlarging the range of clientele. 

To the retail strategy of the big boys 
w ith mottos such as “alles unter einem 


Dach” (everything under one roof) the 
little family shop can only oppose ex¬ 
clusiveness and originality of the goods 
on offer. 

The list of offers at the new Kaiser’s 
Kaffee and Seifen-Platz drug stores aims 
in this direction. Their starting point, the 
attempt to find a new circle of customers 
is considerably favourable. 

The size of the stores, over 150 square 
yards, permits a profusion of goods to be 
put on show, assuring for their cash 
registers tlie interest of a wide range of 
customers. 

In the search for King Customer the 
training given to salesmen is vital. Unlike 
the huge department stores which tend to 
be a collection of varying businesses 
under one roof, the drug stores are trying 
to build up a team of salesmen who are 
all experts in their various departments. 
After all an individual and original offer 
deserves to be sold in an individual and 
original manner. 

Structural changes In the retail trade 
have by no means reached their apex in 
tlie landslide of supermarkets or the 
sudden craze for founding drug stores. 
This is just the continuation and accele¬ 
ration of something which has been in 
progress for some time. 

The specialist shop is also getting 
caught up hi these trends more and more. 
And the day will soon dawn when the 
specialist shop as we know it will be 
swallowed up, and the preserves which 
have long been its property will no longer 
be sacrosanct as yet more barriers hi the 
retail trade are torn down. 

Garages are a classic example. They arc 
extending their services over such a broad 
piano that they arc conquering spheres 
which, not long ago, were the preserve of 
trained specialist salesmen. 

Garages already held a 5.5 tier cent 
share in the total turnover of tlie retail 
trade, last year. By 1975 experts cstimnto 
that this will have doubled. The greatest 
part of this is stated to have been 
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Plaza self-service department store, Briihl, near Mannheim 

( Photo: Rudi Angenondl) 


achieved in tlie sphere of spare parts and 
accessories for cars. 

Already It has become accepted that 
snacks, drinks and even records are part 
of the filling station trade, just as much as 
tyres or batteries. 

This urge to branch out and diversify 
corresponds to market research which 
claims that customers at garages are 
asking for a wider range of articles. 
Furthermore it is difficult to make a 
sufficient profit by just selling petrol, 
since the market is so competitive. 

Traditional shops have maintained a 
stand in tlie face of this ruthless compe¬ 
tition which is something more than just 
playing a waiting game. But they are only 
helping to make tlie keenness of compe¬ 
tition even keener. 

Their main hope is to adapt themselves 
to new methods of advertising, by out, 
and salesmanship, and to study consumer 
trends thoroughly. 

Lack of personal initiative and igno¬ 
rance of customer psychology and the 
like on the part of retailers have helped 
these new trading forms to dig tlicir heels 
in and progress unchecked and relatively 
untroubled by their opposition. 

(Industrie kurlcr, *7 August 1969) 


Second in machine 
exports 

This country has maintained its posi¬ 
tion as second largest machine exporter. 
Its share of the total machine exports in 
the world (figures for Eastern bloc coun¬ 
tries were unavailable), which stood at 
22,200 million dollars worth in 1968, has 
incrased from 22.5 to 23.8 per cent. 

The major machine exporter is as ever 
America, whose share of the market 
dropped from 25.6 to 27.2 per cent, but 
only because American machine pro¬ 
duction abroad, particularly in Europe, 
was greatly expanded. 

Third in line comes Great Britain 
whose share dropped from 16.8 to 12.5 
per cent. 

According to the mechanical engineer¬ 
ing manufacturers association Japan and 
Italy achieved the greatest rise in machine 
exports. Their share of the market rose 
greatly: Japan from 1.6 to 5.1 per cent 
and Italy from 3.5 to 7.5 per cent. 

(Frankfurter Allgetnuluc Zeltung 
nir Deutschland, 1 August 1969) 


Ruhr booms as coal, iron & steel look up 

DIVERSIFICATION STILL HAS A LONG WAY TO GO 


subsidiary 

India is the latest country in which 
“Wtsclie Grammophon aro branching 
put- Polydor of India has its head office 
jJJ Bombay, in Calcutta, New Delhi and 
Madras further offices are to be opened. 

The new company will produce re- 
J°( ds on the D.G.G., Archiv, Heliodor, 

labels° r> ^ ontana an( * Mercur y 

It has further rights for MGM, Verve, 
cordi, Tetragrammaton, Atlantic and 

records. 

The main aim of the company will be 
J? develop a national repertoire, the 
amburg headquarters state. 

(HannoveisCue Allgemeine, 7 August 1969) 


Red and black flags of the political 
parties have been forgotten In the Ruhr. 
The many unemployed miners and steel 
workers have been forgotten too. The 
Ruhr is a boom area. 

This country’s steel industry is to 
produce 44 million tons of crude steel 
this year. Just how unexpected this deve¬ 
lopment is can be measured by looking 
back twelve months, wiicn it was esti¬ 
mated that crude steel production would 
be only 39 million tons. 

The establishment of Ruhrkohle, the 
Ruhr coal corporation, is of even greater 
importance for the development of tiie 
economy in the Ruhr area than record 
steel production figures. The tug-of-war 
over tne setting-up of a holding company 
to which coalmining interests all over the 
Ruhr made over their rights and facilities 
in return for a cash stake lasted more than 
a year. 

Now tiie basic contract has been sign¬ 
ed and sealed and Rubrkohle is to begin 
business, backdated to 1 January 1969. 

There will be very few outsiders, if any 
at all, and it is not necessary to be a 
prophet to say that the coal industry has 
seen better days than can be expected. 
However, hopes are high for the industry 
in the long run. 

The expedient of a unitary company 
shows basically just how little one can 
rely on coal any more. 


Other forms of energy arc too compe¬ 
titive, oil, natural gas, and, increasingly as 
time goes by, atomic energy. And the 
burdens carried by the coal industry are 
too great. At present the Ruhr crisis 
seems to have been forgotten. 

But this can have its disadvantageous 
side, since relaxation on the one side of 
the mining and steel industries’ structure 
has not been carried through to a suffi¬ 
cient degree. Establishment of new indu¬ 
strial sectors has been cut in recent 
months despite successes, although the 
financial attraction remains strong. The 





financial side is stronger than any other 
aspect, though nobody can give an accu¬ 
rate account. 

But a conservative estimate states that 
in the past three or four years at least 
1,000 million Marks per year has been 
pumped into the Ruhr in order to tackle 
the crisis and attempt to beat it. 

Nobody should forget this: neither the 
large companies when they preen them¬ 
selves about their successes nor the Mini¬ 
sters and mayors in the ares, when they 
blow the trumpet for their great achieve¬ 
ments. The money came ; from the tax*. 


payers, who are the ones who can feel 
proud of the Ruhr’s success. 

The most convincing sign that all is to 
rights again in tiie Federal Republic’s 
largest industrial zone is that tlie Ruhr’s 
two prodigies, Krupp and Rhein stahl, 
hove both hauled themselves out of the 
red in the past two years, and started 
making profits again. 

However jubilation at this must be 
kept in check, since these two gigantic 
concerns arc still on far from solid 
ground. Talk of wage increases in heavy 
industry at present going the rounds 
could mean that Krupp and Rhcinstahl 
wDl again hit trouble. The dividing line 
between profit and loss in both cases is 
thin. A further warning is that the next 
slump in the steel industry is likely soon. 

The general upward trend in the eco¬ 
nomy and the huge subsidies as well as 
the impressive achievements of the Ruhr 
economy should not be allowed to hide 
the fact that the process of overcoming 
structural difficulties will be long and 
hard. 

At the moment the boom situation is 
papering over the continuing problems. In 
other words the necessary changes in 
structure in the Ruhr have not yet been 
achieved. So far only the seeds have been 
sown for structural changes with the 
creation of a much needed counterweight 
to mining and iron and steel. 

*. • . / (DER TAOESSP1EGEL, 3 August 1969) 
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Car exhausts account for fifty per cent 
of urban air pollution 


A survey conducted among the 175 
customs and excise officers at a busy 
frontier crossing recently revealed that 48 
per cent complained of headaches, four¬ 
teen of coughs and sore throats and 
thirteen of indigestion and poor appe¬ 
tites. rr 

The explanation of this phenomenon 
is provided by research conducted in the 
United States according to which car 
exhaust causes nose and throat trouble 
and Inflammation of the eyes. It could 
even be portly to blame for the increasing 
frequency of serious respiratory com¬ 
plaints. 

West Berlin Ted ini cal University’s de¬ 
partment of motor vehicle technology has 
concluded from research of its own that 
the effects of strong-smelling car exhaust 
fumes with a moderate carbon monoxide 
content are comparable to those resulting 
from a high level of alcohol in the blood. 

“Unless suitable measures are taken to 
reduce the amount of carbon monoxide 
in car exhaust fumes.” Frankfurt Univer¬ 
sity department of meteorology and 
geophysics concludes in a forecast for the 
Rhine-Main area, "a mean carbon mo¬ 
noxide concentration in the atmosphere 


* of thirty parts per million can be cx- 
' pected to result from a twofold increase 
‘ in the amount of traffic on the roads.” 

Toxic carbon monoxide fumes, which 
are invisible and do not smell, can ac¬ 
count for as much of ten per cent of car 
exhaust gases. They are certainly the 
most deadly component. 

The mean concentration of thirty 
parts per million corresponds to 0.003 
per cent of the air we breathe. During the 
rush hour the concentration can rise to 
0.01 per cent and more. As far as the 
doctors are concerned the danger point 
has then been passed. 0.03 per cent of 
carbon monoxide can cause danger to 
health and as little as 0.05 per cent can 
prove fatal in the course of a few hours. 

Car exhausts also pollute the atmos¬ 
phere with other gases, nitrous oxide, 
sulphur dioxide and various hydrocar¬ 
bons. a well-known category of which 
causes cancer. 

What arc the prospects of rendering 
car exhausts harmless? “I reckon the 
blame splits three ways," an Esso spe¬ 
cialist maintains. “Motor manufacturers 
must ensure 100-per-cent fuei combustion 
as far as possible at all speeds and under 
all operating conditions. 

“Fuel manufacturers must make sure 
that the petrol and diesel oil they market 
are as exhaust-free as possible while al the 
same time having satisfactory anti-knock 
pro per ties. Service stations and motorists, 
finally, must make sure that carburettors 
and ignition are properly set, air filters 
kept clean and cylinders sealed. And 
drivers must drive sensibiy.” 

Motorists do not generally realise how 
great a part they play in polluting the 
atmosphere — the air tiinv hrr«n*im “n-:.. 


“Fuel manufacturers must make sure 
JMeCtriC flCALing that the petrol and diesel oil they market 
« , . . are as exhaust-free as possible while al the 
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(Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 August 1969) Revving up In low gear, particularly 

when the engine is cold, produces a fuel 
surplus. With the choke out the mixture 

One in fnnv 13 . rich fuU pressure on the 

Hi lour accelerator pedal pumps too much fuel 

mntnri«orl into the engine. Not all of it is burnt in 

UlULOrisea combustion and the amount of unbumt 

n „ fl _ hydrocarbons rapidly increases. 
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t- combustion viewpoint. In the United 
;e States further improvements have been 
achieved by means of catalysts, afterburn 
I, systems and advances in carburettor do- 
.. sign. 

r In 3 inter-industry emission control 
? programme financed to the tunc of seven 
million dollars a dozen or so American 
car and oil firms aim to reduce the 
, amount of toxic exhaust generated by 95 
per cent. They are already reported to 
have passed the fifty-per-cent mark. 

Fiat are preparing a programme de¬ 
signed to convert research on cars cith 
large engines for use on cars of European 
size. In Italy too an inter-industrial re¬ 
search programme has been launched. 
Fiat, Esso, Mobil Oil and ENI, the state- 
owned concern, intend to make the re¬ 
sults available to other motor manufac¬ 
turers and oil companies. 

In the past the principal victims of car 
exhaust fumes have been suicide cases. 
Death is in all probability caused by 
either carbon monoxide or oxycen 
shortage The affinity of carbon monox¬ 
ide to haemoglobin reduces the ability 
of the blood to convey oxygen from the 
lungs. As a result the initial consequences 
of carbon monoxide poisoning are 
shortage of breath and a headache. 

The connection between urban air 
pollution and symptoms of illness seems 
to be clear. Whether or not sulphur 
dioxide or nitrous oxide arc more dan¬ 
gerous is a minor consideration. There 
can be no doubt that up to fifty percent 
of atmospheric pollution is due to the 
combustion engine. Government measures 
designed to liinh. the amount of harmful 
gases in car exhausts are accordingly of 
increasingly greater importance. 

Since 1 July 1969, for instance, Para¬ 
graph 47 of mo Lor vehicle regulations 
specifics that newly-regislcred cais may 
not emit more than 4.5 volume per cent 
of carbon monoxide in neutral. 

From next year continuously increas¬ 
ing mandatory levels when the vehicle is 

m !l ,0 , U 2 n are *° bc Introduced in the 
United States. Something similar is sched¬ 
uled to be introduced in this country too 
/Iw/ww specifications will apply to 
the 1971 models on display at car shows 
a year from now. 

Since April last regulations issued by 

/prB\? n0m l? Comniision for Europe 
ftt-fc) have been in force. These regu¬ 
lations on tiie limitation of emission of 
noxious substances by motor vehicles 
S™, “ combu stion engines are 
Nations.* 0 pUbWied by thc United 
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Mercedes C 111 competes with NSU Ro 80 

WANKEL ROTARY ENGINE DEVELOPMENT PROGRESSES 


125 ft in 3 min. 

is fast work for the best of br 
ges, especially when thegoingi 
vertical. This lock, designed If 
the Elbe canal at Liineburgbyfr 
logne architect Dr Gard Lotos; 
consists of two troughs 38ft 
(100 m) long and 11 ft G in. 
(3.5 m) deep and caters for barga 
of up to 1,350 tons laden weight 
They are hoisted up to the levs! 
of the canal at a speed of forty 
f t a minute. {nm:CM 


In the field of research into new 
methods of propulsion for motor vehicles 
comprehensive research and development 
work is in progress not only on the 
ffankel engine but also on gas turbines 
and electric propulsion." 

This guarded statement is all that thc 
recently published annual report of Daim- 
fci-Benz has to say about the develop¬ 
ment of a Mercedes rotary engine. It is, 
perhaps, too much of an understatement. 

No information is forthcoming about 
developments in gas-turbine and electric 
propulsion at Daimler-Benz but for weeks 
* sports prototype, the Mercedes C 111, 
has borne eloquent witness to rotary- 
piston engine development at the oldest 
car factory in the world. 

: The C 111 is undergoing trials on the 
Hockenheimring. It is an ultra-fast (150 
miles an hour plus) sports car with a 
three-disc Wankel engine centrally-mount¬ 
ed. It is rumoured to develop 300 DIN 
horse power. With a chamber volume of 
600 cc the 1.8-litre engine is for tax 
purposes assessed in thc 3.6-litre categ¬ 
ory. 

Developing more than eighty horse 
power per litre of cubic capacity, thc 
C Ill's engine is on a par with the high-per¬ 
formance engines of the Ferrari 330 GT, 
the Lamborgliini, thc Maserati and thc 
Porsche 911 S. 

It leaves such renowned Mercedes 
engines as that of the 280 SE and the V 8 
engine of the 600 Pullman standing. 
Incidentally, the P series engines of the 
pre-war Auto Union racing cars had 
roughly the same power to engine size 
ntio, but they were top-performance 


250-mph rail link study ordered 


manufactuers.-- me 

There remain the 65 per cent or so of 
exhaust fumes that are emitted from the 
exhaust itself. Crucial improvements have 
unquestionably been brought about bv 
means of electronic fuel injection and 
automatic transmission. Both largely ore- 
vent the motorist from adversely influ¬ 
encing the development of exhaust. 

P noSl? SKf 01 * dways provides the 
the °P timiJ m mixture and 
automatic transmission ensure that revs 
are as nearly as possible-ideal from the 


Transport Minister Georg Leber has 
commissioned from a development group 
JH Ottobmnn, Munich, a study on the 

SS®^ of raUwa y services at speeds of 
25° miles an hour. The study, the Min- 
jstry has disclosed in Bonn, is to cost 
roughiy 6.8 million Marks and be complet- 
ed by the end of 1971. 

. J 1,e . * de a behind the scheme is to 
determine whether and how the traffic 
situation might be improved by the intro- 

raU traffif Th C , y - new network of 
rad traffic. The main ami is to reduce the 

burden on the trunk road network. 

..-iTJS twin-track permanent way is vis¬ 
ualised as being able to take trains 

^lo 6 SP l EdS 0f betwcen 200 and 

Train^™ h ° Ur either direction, 
trains are to carry not only private cars 


racing engines using a methanol mixture 
as fuel. 

In rotary engine development Daim¬ 
ler-Benz are following in the footsteps of 
NSU, the Wankel pioneers, and working 
alongside Toyo Kogyo of Japan. The 
reason why Daimler-Benz are working so 
hard on the rotary-piston engine might 
well partly be that a new generation of 
Mercedes engines will be needed at some 
stage. 

The present generation of six-cylinder 
engines is far from thc end of the 
development road, though, and it would 
be a false hope to imagine Daimler-Benz 
plan to switch over to Wankel engines 
immediately. Tliis may well be why devel¬ 
opments were played down in the annual 
report. 

The Clll project shows that Daim¬ 
ler-Benz now also want to get to grips 
with the Wankel engine. One of the ideas 
behind the project is to test on a small 
scale the demands it makes on the service 
network. 

NSU already have experience in this 
field. Their rotary-engined models, the 
single-disc Spider and the twin-disc Ro 
80, have not only been marketed for 
some years. The Spider has already proved 
its worth is racing, having won two 
championships despite the handicap of a 
liigher fiscal piston displacement assess¬ 
ment. 

The Ro 80, too, has just emerged 
from a 30,000-milc endurance test con¬ 
ducted by an automobile magazine and 
rightly feared by thc manufacturers as 
absolutely the best of the vehicles tested. 
It had the fewest shortcomings and cost 
least in repairs. After 30,000 tough miles 


there was no drop in performance and to 
all intents and purposes no wear and tear 
noted when the engine was stripped 
down. 

In this endurance test one very impor¬ 
tant point came to light. As the engine 
does not vibrate the strain and stress on 
transmission, chassis and bodywork is 
extremely slight. In tills thc hydrodynam¬ 
ic torque converter also played a part 
and the gentle power of the whole no 
doubt also accounts for the tyre lifespan, 
which proved to be twice as long as 
normal. 

The Wankel engine is completely dif¬ 
ferent from conventional combustion en¬ 
gines. The difference starts as soon as thc 
ignition key is turned. Motorists who are 
used to pumping on the accelerator pedal 
to help start the engine soon learn to 
forget the idea. 

The rotary piston pushes the surplus 
fuel into the recesses that contain the 
spark plugs. The plugs arc literally drow¬ 
ned and not even the most powerful 
spark can find its way to a combustible 
mixture. 

In order to increase starting Ignition 
six-volt coils are incorporated into the 
twelve-volt system and their prior resist¬ 
ances switched off during ignition. 

Yet even when the engine is running 
sudden heavy pressure on the accelerator 
can drown the engine. Even so, the engine 
Is a good starter in both cold and warm 
weather. The starter button must be 
pulled out and no pressure whatsoever 
applied to the accelerator pedal. 

Even more than In the case of modern 
conventional piston engines thc Ro 80 


should not be allowed to warm up, 
otherwise ignition is irregular (as in sports 
models with several carburettors) because 
one chamber has been drowned. Thc 
inactive chamber does not spring to life 
again until thc engine is hotter. 

The rotary-piston engine also lias a 
tendency to run unevenly when used a 
great deal in stop-and-go town traffic. 
The moment the car is out in the open, 
though, maximum performance isachieved. 

Tliis is where the Wankel principle 
proves its superiority. The engine runs so 
quietly and vibration-free — something 
unusual for large low-rev engines in road¬ 
sters. 

In expensive cars the suspension, 
chassis, bodywork and the like conceal 
engine noise and vibration but at certain 
revs both come through loud and clear. 
In a Wankel-engined car vibration and 
noise are absent at all speeds and rev 
counts. 

Another factor is the hydrodynamic 
torque converter, which forms part of thc 
automatic transmission together with ser¬ 
vo clutch and a three-stage gear system 
plus reverse and stationary block. The 
converter is 97-per-cent effective under 
normal conditions and makes every 
change of speed smooth and shudderless. 

After long trips at high speed longer 
periods have to allowed to elapse between 
gear phase changes. This is probably due 
to the liigher rev count in neutral but the 
change was no longer altogether noiseless. 
Since thc higher rev count does not occur 
in the test bed, though, it could be the 
result of oil thinning in thc converter. 
Similar behaviour has also been noted in 
large conventional engines fitted with a 
torque converter. 

In conclusion let it be said that NSU’s 
Ro 80 is a development that the Wankel 
engine deserves. 

(Frankfurter Allgunieine Zellung 
fUr Deutschland, t> August 19b9) 


Ilk' ii it Hu i ina mi fact urers aWKiatu 
has pioicsicd against fins country goiigi- 
alone on the gummi (hut the liCEtufcf 
and the Federal government regulator 
due to come imo force in 1971 do tfl 
correspond on all points. As long as lh* 
questions are not clarified in unifotr 
I ash ion. the association laments, mm 
lncturci* will have to prepare to conform 
to both sets of regulations. 

Problems of this magnitude cannot ,d 
course, he dealt with by each countn 
individually any longer. Sweden hast 
nounccd its intention of convening a 15; 
conference on environmental hygiene 1 
1972. 

I- 

“The currents of the sea do 0. 
respect frontiers,” Swedish UN ambB* 
dor Svcrkcr Astrdm told the Geneid 
Assembly. “Neither do fish strfW, 
from mercury poisoning or sulphur^ 
winds." „ . •: 

GuHierMuw. 
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One of the world’s top ten 


(as do the present car sleepers) but ihj 
lorries and whole convoys of conannO' 
vehicles. 

This super-ruilway could start in- 1 
Hainburg-B remen area and extend 
Stuttgart and Munich via Hanover.* 
Ruhr and Frankfurt. . 

The planners in Oitobrunn state BjJ 
the journey from Hamburg to 
would take about three hours. To do» 
special slipway lines would have t0 J 
built to facilitate transport ofvehide 50 " 
to thc express railway. 

European connections are to be 
in mind in planning the route. An ** 
°jy council consisting of respresentat 14 
of all interested specialist sectors i* ,0 ?’ 
set up to aid the study group- w 
Ministry of Transport has announced. 

(LUtucker Nachrlchlen, 0 August I 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the ton best in the world, both 
Us coverage and Its editorial contents assume International 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers ol the world. The first lime, 
in 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York. The second lime, in 1964, by the pro¬ 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States. 

“Zeitung fiir Deutschland" ("Newspaper for Germany") is a desig¬ 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeines underly¬ 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
lo 140 editors and correspondents of Us own, the paper has 450 


“stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the paper of thc business¬ 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters In 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing lo penetrate the German market, the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous news¬ 
papers its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
an international level. 


Member of T.E.A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) 

Advertising representatives for U.S.A.: 

l.N.T.A. International Newspaper and Trade Advertising, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036, Tel. 212 581-3755 

Advertising representative for U.K.: 

AF International, Advertising Services Ltd, 7/9 Baker Street, London W.I., Tel. Welbedt 5407 
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marriage mart 

Computer sorts out sheep 
from goats 


■■ IBM llUli IB 
TUB WtMip 


‘‘Under the spreading chestnut tree a 
twisting clinging vine." 

‘‘A knight with a flaming torch.” 

“fn the mists a lonely cottage on the 
moor." 

“A ripe cornfield in the middle of 
summer. 

“Like velvet the starry sky above the 
sea.” 

Those are neither lines from poems, 
from granny’s old anthology nor sugge¬ 
stions for pop lyrics. 

These five sentences are a “basic cha¬ 
racter test" worked out scientifically. In 
the accompanying test it says: “In these 
live sentences moods are described which 
are apparently selected completely at 
random. Please read the sentences and in 
each case try to imagine the scene. 

'One of the mood descriptions will 
please you more than another. Mark the 
sentence or alternatively the image 
which you like the best with the figure 
one. Then select the imagine which you 
^ j second best and place it second in 
order. Choose the third most pleasing and 
mark it with a three and then select 
the image you like the least and mark it 
with five. Give the remaining image a 
four. It would be best if you imagined 
yourself in the situation described.” 

Citizens of this country can now place 
themselves in the position of a rider with 
a flamlhk torch "on seeing this advertise¬ 
ment in the colour magazines. The adver¬ 
tisements show a pair of lovers surroun¬ 
ded by photographs portraying men and 
women from various periods of history, 
and parts of the advertising copy challen¬ 
ges, Find the Ideal partner whom you 
have sough t all you life." 

Attached to this is a “good luck 
voucher on which the applicant is asked 
to write his name, age, profession, height, 
religion, address, marital, status, educa¬ 
tion and leisure Interests. 

The character test has to be completed 
and the applicant must put a tick in a box 
showing roughly how much his average 
monthly income is. Those who send in 
tire application form are taking part in 
Lupid s latest pastime - matchmaking by 
computer. J 

The advertisement was placed by Alt 
marui of Hamburg, tire self-styled largest 
matchmaking agency in the world. And 
the gentlemen from Hamburg are not offer¬ 


ing with their advertisement “lonely 
40-year-old gentlemen of good breeding 
seeks lady as soul mate." They are leaving 
the selection of a suitable partner to the 
computer. This is the first time this has 
been done in this country. 

Berlin journalist Eva Collani disco¬ 
vered that "240 institutes for selection of 
partners have been established in the past 
25 years in this country. 142 of them 
have been reported to the Hamburg au¬ 
thorities as being fraudulent. In spite of 
this more and more people are stiff using 
this ‘no longer unusual way* of finding a 
partner. Why? ” 

Her compatriot Kurt Tucholsky al¬ 
ready had the answer in 1928. He noted 
then “that it is difficult for two people to 
pair off. Only one thing is more difficult: 
to be alone.’ Fear of loneliness for most 
men is greater than their shynesss. The 
Altmann people were also aware that 
there was considerable shyness among 
men in having to contact an agency to 
seek advice for a marriage partner. And 
their considered opinion was anyone who 
seriously wants to give a most effective 
guarantee of a good partnership must 
have a good chance on this country’s 
marriage market. In the meantime they 
have more than a chance: they have 
success and their formula is IBM 36/50 - 
the electronic brain which arranges mar¬ 
riages. 

“Itjs impossible to cheat the com¬ 
puter, said Herr Naase one of the firm’s 
administrators, “because if you do it will 
come back on you and have its revenge 
on you. For example, an artisan who 
answered the question on education giving 
himself a little scholastic promotion, 

“A few weeks later he was bitterly 
complaining. The young women to whom 
we introduced him were all so bright that 
he could not kcop up with their conver¬ 
sations. Wc investigated the matter and 
come to the conclusion that the equip¬ 
ment was sticking closely to the question¬ 
naire and attempting to find a suitable 
partner for him. When we told the man 
this he meekly admitted that he had not 
been completely honest.” 

In the firm’s offices in Hamburg’s 
middle-class residential area, Winterhude, 
there are no snug little well-perfumed 
rooms. And there are no buxom match¬ 
makers whispering in the wooer’s ear, 
W u° m ™ W , h .° b waiUn 8 for you may 
dowry £ eaUt,ftl ^ut she has 8 magnificent 

All the old cliches about arranging 
marriage are inapplicable in tills case. The 
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| SPORT 

Bow and arrow gain in 
popularity 


She loves me, she loves me not.. 


(Photo: Aim 


computer is not programmed to throw 
together rich girls and poor fortunc-hun- 
ters. It works on the principle, “Like to 
like makes life bearable.” 

To programme the computer a scienti¬ 
fic panel worked out psychological tests, 
carefully worded the questionnaire and 
carried out sociological investigation. Oil 
the panel are Professor Hans Jiirgens, 
professor of sociology and medical an¬ 
thropology at Kiel University, Dr Peter 
Orlik, professor of social psychology at 
Dilsseltforf, and Dr Werner CorrcJI, profes¬ 
sor of child psychology at Giessen Univer¬ 
sity. Cooperating on tho scheme is Pro¬ 
fessor Liischcr who devised a special 
colour test for the ‘good luck voucher.’ 
Applicants must choose between blue, 
yellow, grey, red and green. 

, Tiie , computer is not programmed to 
create love. It simply brings together 
(ire socially, * “ 


ORDER FORM 

Lr^r a r ^a^p^ B ^ n ER b ^ ts ™ IE «- following „tes 

Six months.DM 12.00 (3.90) U.S.8 3.00 (1.00) £1/ 1/ 4 ( 7 /_, 

Twelve month.DM20.00 (7.B0) U.S.$ 5.00 (1.95) £1/18/— ( 13 /„, 

(Underline whatever applicable) 

The amount may also be paid in your country's currency 


Messrs / Mr / M 

Name:___.... 

Profession: __ 

Street:__ 

City: ... 

Country: ... 


3 / Miss 


those who arc socially, blologicnlly and 
psychologically most compatible. Office 
manager Michael Paula formulates it in this 
way. ‘We can’t guarantee undying love!" 
But tho computer brings about a situation 
where it Is most likely that love mid being 
loved will ensue. 

First reason and then feelings. Love is 
indeed not programmable. Professor 
Jiirgens is of the opinion, that “Love can 
bo a fast car, a flowery dress, a sultry 
voice or a sun-tanned skin. In fact love is 
probably just a passing phase.” 

n JSK i! C ° pIe miss t!lis “Posing 
phase . In the anonymity of large cities it 
is difficult to find the right partner. 

Lack of contact, says science. This is 
why there is a boom in marriage agencies. 

months Altmann have had 
l~u,000 interested people answering their 
adTOrtemente In the same period 
suggested partnerships were sent 

Not everybody who puts ‘red’ as their 
tavounte colour and a ‘ripe cornfield’ for 
their favourite image can become a mcm- 
L 5S aui retirements must be ful- 
Wled. The organisation gets results. Bet¬ 
ween 1 April 1968 and 31 March of this 
year 2,188 called tire banns, 2,520 had 
bought engagement rings and 8,216 com- 

Friendship"^ ^ announced con,i ™ing 

At the start there is a ‘good luck 
voucher. With it comes a personality test 
election. This is 


partner who was otherwise com# 
wa ;° f 8 different religion toyoiust: 

When this questionnaire arrives ac 
offices it is by no means certain that 
partner-seeker will automatically fee 
an agency member on our books.fi 
of all we must test how difficult ilii 
match him up - if it is too difficult! 
cannot accept the contract. Someth 
wc cannot guarantee that we will tap* 
the conditions. One of our contracts fos 
for three years and we make it our&ft 
to make 99 suggested partnershipswy 
year. Eighteen months ago, for instsa 
we could not take on women who re 
born in 1925 or before simply been 
there were not enough partners tor 
round in that uge group. But recenllytk 
has altered. Now 1 have given the gw 
light lor women up to 60 years of age.' 

“How many per cent dropout imia 
dintely they look nt the voucher?” 

"Iliirly to thirty five per coil.Tr 
traveller sills lor a second lime and l\ 
third stage is carried oil here in theoffaj 
Only then do we give n definite ‘yes'f:; 
the prospective client....” j 

“Who must pay how much? ” 

“The fees," said Michael Paula, “s 
graduated. We take into account sex,s' 
and income. To put it another way ,t 
different grades of difficulty in cadi# 
Fees range from 400 to 2,500 MA 
Moreover (his financial factor Is a de»? 
rent to marriage swindlers and confide;’ 
tricksters." 

There ore also several little W;j 
values to prevent unpleasant surpri*| 
For instance checks are made witlicishj 
institutes. "And apart from this we^l 
every client his motives for refusingf?: 
of our suggestions. Usually it is a qufite, 
of details. For example — how 
dressed? Did lie have a dirty collar? 11 

The customer’s persona! confide 
must take every tiling into account "CA 
gory five Is difficult”, says Herr N* 
There just arc not enought woflW 
it. Prejudice.” 

Category five is the basic strata of 
society; people who arc unskilled work* 11 
The lack of women interested in this ^ 
gory is due not only to prejudice hutb|f 
of money. There are too many men In ^ 
category.' 

“And what about the other calf 

..f) tl 


After an absence of decades archery 
will be an Olympic discipline again at 
Munich In 1972. Avery Brundage's 
potion to this comeback is reported 
to have been an amused smile. The 
dedicated advocate of true amateurism 
ires found another ally, some said. 
Others felt that the smile on the tips of 
the International Olympic Committee 
president was one of resignation, regis¬ 
tering another admission to the Olym¬ 
pic light entertainment department 

Archers last competed for Olympic 
gold, silver and bronze in 1908. Since 
then they have only been on the sidelines 
it the Olympics. At Munich in 1972 
F1TA, the international archery federa¬ 
tion, plan to re-establish their sport as an 
Olympic discipline. Hie international fed¬ 
eration was set up in Paris as long ago as 
1930. 

"The number of our supporters is 
continually on the increase, Konrad 
AichenmQlier, 53, of Nuremberg claims. 
He it was who in 1954 launched archery 
as a serious sport rather than a mere 
leisure activity. 

In 1954 four chibs joined, he says. 
Now we have 420, with rouglily 12,000 
members, Now that we are an Olympic 
discipline we ought at last to be taken 
seriously. Aichenmliller is the archery 
secretary of the Federal Republic Marks¬ 
men s Association. 

At the moment he is or. the lookout 
for a national trainer to array tills coun¬ 
ties promising archers in a manner beflt- 
ting the host country at the next Olym- 
pri.Yei this country’s self-taught archers 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
their achievements to date. 

Already they arc well on their way to 
reaching international standard. The 
iccent world championship at Valley 
Forge, near Philadelphia, was another step 
forward. The eight-man Federal Republic 
team, the strongest ever, flew to America 
three days before the championships star¬ 
ted. With any luck they will be more than 
a mere outsider at Munich. 


They have cortainly done well for 
themselves so far tills season, winning all 
three international tournaments against 
Holland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
Not to mention Siegfried of Bad Kissingcn, 

Not long ago Siegfried Ortmann shot 
1,261 rings in his home town, a perfor¬ 
mance that raised quite a few eyebrows. 
Surely, archers said, that must be a world 
record. Unfortunately, it was not. 

This country’s national champion im¬ 
proved on the score notched up by 
Rogers of the United States by 31 points 
but Ortmann’s score still does not count 
as an international record. 

“There just wasn’t an international 
jury there,” Aichenmliller sadly com¬ 
mented. “If Ortniann’s nerves hold out 
he could do really well at Valley Forge.” 

Siegfried of Bad Kissingen Is the star 
of the Federal Republic team at Valley 
Forge (seven men and one woman). What 
is more, lie is 32 and is reselling the ideal 
age for an ace archer. Ninety per cent of 
world champions are 35 to forty. The 
top-flight women are on average even 
older: 44 to 48. 

“Archcry is a sport for quiet, com¬ 
posed people,” Aichenmliller notes. Take, 
for example, Willi Weitmann, a 66-year- 
old archer from Lorch in Wilrttemberg. 
At the last Federal Republic champion¬ 
ships he notched up a higher score in his 
own category than wonder boy Ortmann, 
who came home first in the senior men’s 
class. 

In America many people still even go 
hunting with bow and arrow. In tills part 
of tho world archers arc more than happy 
to strike gold (the colours of the rings on 
the board are wiiite, black, blue, red and 
gold). 

In an international competition 144 
twclve-Mark arrows are sent winging in 
the direction of the targets, wliicli range 
in diameter from two foot eight to four 
foot. The targots are arranged at distances 
of thirty, fifty, seventy and ninety metres 
and 36 arrows are aimed at each. 

The men tend to wear Robin Hood 


Please return the completed order form to: __ 

REfNECKE VERLAG, GMBH, 

23 Sdioene Aussidrt, Hamburg 22, Federal Republic of Germany 


SUS 8 *™ ° fcolour ■ejection, inis is 
filled out and sent to Hamburg. What 
happens after this, however? ^ 

Michael Paula, 37, says: ‘The voucher 
arrives here, is registered and checked 
Then one of our 400 travellers call on the 
prospective clients. Our workers are all 
trained in our own offices. They need to 
have great sensitiveness and empathy. We 
^ven have former theologists working for 

The traveller states thp f POO ori j „ eas >L t0 And the right partner.” _ ... 

ditions and if the prospective cUent is stui bus . in , ess whicil pr fiK 

interested the questionnaire wrth th , r people s 8° od fortune must 

. 


ries? 

Herr Naase says calmly. “The relate' 
ships between the partners always fl” 
themselves out. Category four is ^ 
labour. Three is white-collar woigj 
Category two includes people who I® 
had a grammar school education and 
professions Category one is the 
mlcs. 

For older women it is sometime* 1 


Adolf Friedrich, Duke of Meckien- 
buig-Schwerin, honorary member of the 
International Olympic Committee and 
bsl German governor of Togo, died on 5 
August at his country residence, Schloss 

Eutin. 

Born in Schwerin on 10 October 1873 
the fifth son of Duke Friedrich Franz II of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Adolf Friedrich 
was from an early age interested in sport 
and expeditions abroad, particularly in 
Africa. 

At the age of twenty he travelled on 
horseback from Egypt to Constantinople, 
hi 1905 he went on his first expedition to 
frst Africa and later spent several years 
ttploring Central and West Africa. The 
thousands of miles he covered on foot in 

process represented no mean achieve¬ 
ment. 

From July 1912 until the outbreak of 
™ First World War Duke Adolf Friedrich 


Olympic Duke 
dies 


was governor of Togo, then a German 
colony, and gained such popularity that 
he was invited to attend the ceremonies 
held to celebrate Togolese independence 
in 1960. 

Even after the First World War Adolf 
Friedrich undertook extensive expedi¬ 
tions in Africa, Indonesia and South 
America, on one occasion crossing Africa 
from the Cape to the Sudan. 

As a young man he shone as an 
equestrian and a rally driver and all his 
life he did his best to promote sport in 
Germany and spread the Olympic idea. 
Elected a permanent member of the 
International Olympic Committee in 



Archers take aim 


(Photo: berlln blld) 


hats while the women, whose headgear 
varies, face exactly the same ordeal ex¬ 
cept that their targets are spaced at dis¬ 
tances of thirty, fifty,sixty and sevently 
metres. 

After a six-hour contest, interrupted 
only by half an hour for lunch, the archer 
has accomplished the equivalent of a 
four-mile walk collecting his arrows and 
the equivalent of two and a half tons of 
thrasL 

The competition bow, made of fibre- 
glass, Brazilian rosewood and so on, has a 
tensile power of forty-odd pounds. It is 
drawn back two foot four for each shot 
and the arrow shoots off in the direction 
of the target at a speed of between 125 
and 200 miles an hour. 

“Regular training is the only way to 
reach this standard. An archer’s arm must 
still be steady at the 144th shot. Stamina, 
a good eye and concentration arc the 
main qualities required of an archer,” 
Aichenmliller notes, with first-rate archers 
in mind. 

In tliis country more and more archers 
are coming up to international standards. 
The reservoir of competition archers from 
whoso ranks tho national team Is selected 
amounts to 3,000 of (he 12,000 registered 
archers In the country. 

The remainder aim, for the time being, 
at targets 25 metres away — the national 


1926, Adolf Friedrich was largely res- 

S onsible for organising the 1936 Berlin 
lympics. 

After the Second World War Adolf 
Friedrich played a crucial role in re-est¬ 
ablishing the National Olympic Commit¬ 
tee, of which he became chairman in 
1949 and at the same time this country’s 
delegate to the International Olympic 
Committee. 

From 1951 Adolf Friedrich was Hon. 
Pres, of the National Olympic Committee 
and in 1956 he became an honorary 
member of the International Olympic 
Committee, an honour that is seldom 
bestowed, Many other honorary posts 
bear witness to the manifold interests and 
the wide range of activity In which tlie 
Duke took an active part even in old age. 
Adolf Friedrich was 95. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 7 August 1969) 


distance. Not until they have gained more 
experience will they will try their hand at 
competitive archery and aim at the 
11,000-polnt mark, every archer’s dream. 

The 25-metre target is not only a 
concession to the average archer. It is 
largely the result of the shortage of 
suitable ranges. Few archers are in such a 
fortunate position as members of Nurem¬ 
berg marksmen's club, which proudly 
boasts a wonderful ground of its own and 
a fine clubhouse. In many cases archers 
set up their targets in sportsground, parks 
and on football pitches. 

“It’s not all that bad,” Dr Kdllc, 
chairman of the solitary Berlin club, adds. 
“Archery is not just a men’s sport. There 
are no rifle cracks. It is good for the 
figure and everyone agrees that an archer 
cuts a fine figure on the field.” 

At Valley Forge the weaker sex was 
represented by Magda Ffiffciling of 
DUsseldorf. In addition to Ortmann the 
other members of tho team were Bruno 
Sclinoor of Bremen, Knrl Sclimiedcr of 
Hanover, Bcrthold Briebel of Bamberg, 
Heinz Bicrbaum of Nuremberg, Egon 
Kischkel of Viotho, Westphalia, mid 
Horst Goszlniak of Hamburg, the city 
with tiie oldest club in the country, 
Hamburg Archers Guild of 1929. 

The composition of tire national team 
indicates that there is no special bastion 
of archcry in this country. At the last 
world cliamplonshlps, held nt Anicrs- 
foort, Holland, in 1967, a team from tills 
country achieved its best rating so far, 
seventh place. 

The seven men and one woman flew to 
America determined to do better. They 
may well do so in the years to come. 
Promising youngsters are legion. Alchcn- 
mUHer recommends beginners to invest 
200 to 300 Marks in equipment. 

This consists of a set of arrows, a bow, 
a quiver and gloves. Experts and others 
who really enjoy their archery spend 
anything up to 1,000 Marks on equip¬ 
ment. 

“Why not try it? ” Aichcnmiillcr asks. 
“Archery is good for the health and 
strengthens the nerves and back muscles. 
We do not only need prospective Olympic 
competitors. What is more, archery Is not 
ust a sport for youngsters. It is never to 
ate to give it a go.” After a season and a 
lalfs training the beginner may well 
strike gold. (die we lt, 8 A ugust 19*9) 
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